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YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  WASHIlTGTOlvT,  Monday,  SeptemlDer  1,  1950. 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
Speaking  Time:  10  minutes.  AH  Regions. 


RECOivDvISjMDJ^IOlTS  ON  PROBIiEMS  OF  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 


OPENING  AMMOUNCEIvISI\TT ;    Every  Monday  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  has 
a  personal  interview  with  some  livestock  specialist  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    The  radio  talk  which  is  to  he  hroadcast  from 

 at  this  time  is  the  result  of  Your  Farm  Reporter's  interview  with 

Mr.  D.  S.  Burch,  assistant  to  the  chief  of  Uncle  Sam's  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.    The  suhject  of  this  talk  is,  RECOMISl^IDATIONS  ON  PROBLEMS  OF 
LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION,  and  Yonr  Farm  Reporter  now  has  the  "mike." 


Well  folks,  I  have  some  hrand-new  information  for  you  this  time — 
ahout  a  new  publication  heing  issued  hy  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,    This  14-page  hulletin  is  Miscellaneous  Puhlication  No.  SI- 
MP, and  is  called  RECOIvG.IENDATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  ON 
PROBLEMS  OF  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION.    Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  AnimaJ  Industry  is  the  author  of  this  new  'publication  which  is  a  clear, 
crisp  summary  of  previous  statements  he  has  made  and  in  addition,  con- 
tains much  new  information  in  condensed  form. 

Crossing  of  "breeds,  grading  up,   inbreeding,  better  feeding,  ninty 
livestock,  poultry  tips,  and  the  future  of  the  livestock  industry  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  discussed  in  this  new  publication. 

I  heard  about  this  new  publication  before  it  came  out,  and  promptly 
went  in  search  of  Dr.  Mohler  to  find  out  what  his  new  bulletin  would  say 
on  some  of  the  popular  livestock  subjects  I  have  just  mentioned.  Dr. 
Mohler  was  not  in  Washington  the  morning  I  called  at  his  office,  but  I 
found  his  trusty  assistant,  Mr.  D.  S.  Burch,  examining  a  printers'  proof 
of  the  new  publication,  so  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  look  the  proof  over, 
and  then  I  turned  my  question  gun  on  him  for  additional  information. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  and  lived  in  Middle  West,   I  used  to  hear 
farmers  talk  about  crossing  Holstein  and  Hereford  cattle  in  order  to  get 
a  cow  better  for  both  milk  and  beef.    Naturally  I  was  anxious  to  hear  what 
Dr,  Mohler  had  to  sa^'  on  that  subject,  so,  m-y  first  Query  was  about  the 
crossing  of  breeds. 
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"Well,"  said  Mr,  "B^j.rch,  "on  pa{:e  two  of  this  new  pu"blication  Dr. 
Moliler  says;   'Tlie  crossin;-^  of  established  breeds  of  livestock  of  dif- 
ferent tj'-pes,   such  as  "beef  and  dairy  cattle,   seldom  gives  the  results  ex- 
pected and  is  us-o.ally  sji  UIDSSIPJSLT  PHACTIG3*    iTne  crossing  of  longwool 
on  fine-wool  sheep,  especially  in  the  range  States,  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule.     Similar  tjr-pes  of  livestock,  particularly  swine,  when  crossbred, 
often  make  excellent  aniirials  for  generaJ  utility'-  and  market  purooses, 
but  their  OrFSPSIxTG-  have  such  mixed  heredity'-  that  they  are  practically  USE- 
LESS in  systematic  herd  improvement.     Consistent  work  with  one  well-chosen 
breed  is  more  like  13^  to  give  satisfaction  and  be  profitable  than  attempts 
at  crossbreeding." 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  improving 
livestock,  especially  ca/btle,  and  more  especially  dairy  cattle,  through 
the  use  of  a  good  sire.     I  was  anxiou-s  to  hear  from  Dr.  Mohler  on  that 
important  subject,  and  so  that  was  uj  next  question, 

"Grading  up  herds  and  flocks  by  the  u.se  of  purebred  sires  of 
IiroiYIDUAli  IIERIT  is  an  economical  and  practical  means  of  livestock  improve- 
ment.   The  benefits  accuTralatc  rapidly  in  s^jich  respects  as  .GiG_4iniR  UITI- 
POm-IITY,   IIIPH013D  qUiVLITY,  AI©  INCIEilSDD  UTILITY  VALU3." 

Inbreeding  is  a  much  discussed  subject  among  livestock  breeders  at 
the  present  time.     In  discussing  this  subject  with  me,  Mr,  0.  I^T.  Sa.ton, 
genetic  investiga,tor  for  the  department  once  told  me  that  inbreeding  was  a 
powerful  factor,  and  a  Di^TQ-DROUS  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled."  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  Dr.  Mohlcr's  views  on  this  so  I 
directed  my  spotlight  to  that  subject. 

"You  are  digging  down  into  som.c  pretty  technical  livestock  problems 
now,"  said  Mr.  3u.rch,  "Do  you  think  you  can  make  them  clear  and  interesting 
over  the  radio?" 

"Yes  sir,"  I  replied.     "People,  and  especially  livestock  producers, 
are  interested  in  those  m.atters  and  they  want  more  irjformat ion,  especially 
if  it's  sound,  practical,  and  points  toward  the  receiving  window  at  their 
local  bank." 

"All  right,"  conceded  Mr.  Burch,   "we  are  anxious  to  get  all  this  in- 
formation out  to  the  public  and  here's  what  Dr.  Mohler  says  on  that  s-ubject, 
'Inbreeding  should  be  practiced  OiTLY  by  the  most  skillful  breeders  and  by 
them  OITLY  when  they  have  definite  knowledge  of  the  ancestry  of  their 
animals  and  are  prepared  for  possible  DISi\PP0IM'M31TT  in  the  results  ob- 
tained.    Inbreeding  for  market  production  is  an  unwise  procedure.  In- 
tensive inbreeding  brings  to  light  hidden  characteristics  and  quickly  leads 
to  a  fixation  of  type.    There  is  ever  -present,  however,   the  possibility 
that  POOR  rather  than  GOOD  characteristics  will  be  brought  to  light  and 
FIXIjD  thjLs  resulting  in  rapid  degeneration  of  the  stock," 
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i  donH  mind  telling  70U  listeners  that  in  the  section  where  I 
gre^j  up  we  had  plentv  of  "razor-back"  hogs,  striped  mules,  "hoptagoola" 
cattle  and  oiher  forms  of  runt 7  livestock*    Of  course  SLich  livestock  is 
ALL  CtOIU  from  that  section  now,  hut  I  still  have  a  hankering  to  know  just 
wh7  one  ani'-ieJ  is  runty  and  another  rohust  and  healthy <     So,  I  'md  that 
runty  livestock  q;j.estion  ma-'hed  do^vn  so  I  v/ould  think  to  ask  about  it. 

According  to  Dr.  Mohler — — -"Euntiness  in  faxm  livestock  is  la.rgely 

PIG11?I!FTABLS  by  3I1TTZR  BHZSDIilG  FROP::?.  HZ-ZDIHG  COITTROL    01?  DlSl^.lSLS 

and  Pi^JlASITZ-S ,  and  PHCPrTR  -IOUSI2TG  and  ATTIII'TIOU.'  "leaning  time,"  says  Lr. 
Mohler,   "is  a  CRITICilL  period  and  farm  animals  should  receive  2S?5iCIALLY 
GOOD  3l]-1D  and  care  TrSlT    to  prevent  interraption  to  growth." 

Poult r;;'-  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  present,  so 
I  shot  a  chicken  question  at  Ilr.  Burch,  and  now  here's  the  reply  to  that 
question, 

"S'CLccess  in  lieeping  poultry  for  egg  production  depends  largely  on  a 
good  yield  of  eggs  late  in  the  fall  and  winter.    To  obtain  this  res^j.lt 
it  is  necessary  to  hatch  chickens  early  in  the  spring  so  th-at  they  will 
begin  to  lay  when  the  hens  are  molting.    The  PPIjS^JRRIID  hatching  period 
is  during  MARCH  iV-ID  APRIL,  but  the  period  chosen  naturally  depends  on 
the  breed,  climate,  and  facilities  for  giving  the  chicks  proper  care," 

Plere^s  an  important  item  from  the  new  hj.llctin  on  feeding  livestock. 
It  sa/.'s,  "An  important  mca,ns  of  reducing  costs  and  increasing  net  returns 
from  livestock  is  m.ore  skillful  feeding."    This  question  involves  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  feeding  requirements  of  different  classes  of  animals, 
composition  of  feeds,  and  the  compounding  of  rations.    J'fettcr  feeding 
of  livestock  is  a  study  that  PAYS  TELL  for  the  time  devoted  to  it," 

I  have  a  n-umber  of  other  tilings  that  I  jotted  down  from  Dr.  :,iohlor's 
nev/  bulletin,  bu-t  I'll  only  have  time  for  one  more  so  I'll  sMp  to  the 
last  the  future  of  the  livestock  industry.    Mere  it  is. 

"Statistics  indicate  that  livestock  will  not  increase  in  njjnbors  as 
fast  as  the  human  population.     As  land  becomes  more  valuable  and.  hunan 
population  increases,  dairjr  or  dual-purpose  cattle  probably  mil  replace 
beof  cattle  in  some  degree,  especially  near  cities.    Better  livestock  of 
all  ld.nds  mtj-st  replace  inefficient  ,  inferior  kinds  if  stock  oVvGicrs  8.re  to 
prosper.    Problems  of  the  industry  probabl]'-  will  increase  in  nuiibcr  because 
of  a  higher  complexity  of  national  life  brought  about  by  increased  popu- 
lation.    The  successful  solution  of  present  problems  will  aid  greatly  in 
meeting  problems  of  the  future." 

ITow  folks,   I  have  given  you  this  program  because  it  contains  some- 
thing to  think  cbout,  and  because  this  is  L.^3QR  DAY  and  perhaps  you  have 
a  little  time  today  to  meditate  and  think  over  problems  of  the  future. 

If  you  want  additional  inform.ation  on  livestock  problems,  v.-ritc  for  I.Iis 
cellaneous  publication  l^To .81-:.P ,  called  RPCO" ■■:--i:TD.\:riOFS  OP  THB  DURBAU  OF  A!TI 
IvLlL  IITDUSTRY  OIT  PROBLEMS  OP  LI^/P.STOCK_PROpUCT  lOII. 

gLOSIHC-  -iMWJITCSI.SilITT ;  You  have  been  listening  to  one  of  the  rcgulax  Parm.  Re 

porter  program-s  broadcast  from  in  coopcra.tion  with  the  Pederal  Department 

of  AgriciJilture.  T?rite  this  station  for  a  copy  of  the  new  Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lication ITo.  81-lIP. 
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AITiT0in^CI!I.151?TT ;      Wij  is  t  lie  re  such  a  jam  of  wheat  at  terminal  markets? 
And  nhat  can  "be  done  aoout  it?    Your  fann  reporter  at  Washington 
has  sought  an  ans^yer  to  that  hig  question  from  the  grain  specialist 

of  the  federal  Farm  Board.   T7ell,  Mr.  Reporter, 

T7hat  can  we  do  a"bout  it?  —  


Lir*        J.  Bell,  Jr.,  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division  of  the 
;?ederal  Farm  Board,  h^s  explained  why  •  the  jam,  how  that  jam  "boosts  costs 
of  -Tiarketing  wheat,  and  what  wa"s  ^rre  can  prevent  the  congestion  of  wheat 
s.t  ter:^inal  riarkets. 

There  is  more  wheat  in  storage  on  farms  in  this  country'  than  ever 
"before.    There  is  more  T^/heat  in  storage  at  count r^^  elevators.    There  is 
more  in  storage  at  terminal  mar-^ts.    Our  national  stor.age  "bins  are  jammed 
full  and  riinning  over. 

Just  think  of  all  our  storage  facilities  as  one  "^oin.     In  a  few  weeks 
after  harvest,  we  dump  the  crop  into  the  "bin.    But  it  isnH  t^ken  out  of 
the  "bin  in  a  few  weeks-     It  wouldnH  he  good  lousiness  to  r'un  the  mills  for 
j"0-st  a  few  weeks  and  then  let  them  stay  idle  the  rest  of  the  ^'•ear.  People 
cat  hrcad  every  dac^.     v!liile  wc  fill  up  the  "bin,  once  a  year,  so  to  speak, 
wc  arc  using  out  of  it  all  the  year  around. 

Usually  hy  the  time-  for  the  next  crop,  for  another  filling  of  the  "bin, 
■7C  still  have  a  considcrahle  store  of  wheat.  There  is  some  left  in  the  "bin. 
■;T_:.at*s  left  is  what  we  call  the  carry-over.  On  July  1,  1S26,  this  carry-over 
wa.s  only  90  m.illion  "bushels  out  it  reached  114  million  "bushels  July  1,  1928, 
and  la.st  year  we  had  228  million  "bushels  or  twice  th^at  of  the  previous  i.  esx* 
This  vear,  there  was  even  less  space,  for  there  was  around  275  million  "bush- 
els carry-over.    Our  Din  was  more  nearly  full  to  "begin  with  than  ever  he  fore. 

That  is  one  of  the  t"nings,  Mr.  Bell  points  out,  which  hias  ca;j-sed  our 
grain  hin  to  he  taxed  "beyond  capa,city.     Another  thing  is  ths.t  the  wl.eat  was 
tsJken  out  of  the  hin  more  slowly  last  season.     Last  yeaj*  -5^1  oat  didn^t  move 
through  the  tenninal  m.arkets  into  milling  and  export  channels  as  fast  as 
us"aa,l. 

And  while  there  was  m.ore  tlian  usual  already  in  the  hin,  and  we  were 
tailing  it  out  of  the  hin  more  slowly,  wo  poured  it  into  the  hin  faster  than 
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usual*     The  lieav;/  movement  of  sr^ring  v/heat  used  to  "be  stretched  out  over 
the  last  half  of  August  and  the  months  of  Septemher  and  Octoher.  The 
conoine  and  the  motor  truck,  however ^  have  speeded  uo  the  movement.  Dur- 
ing the  x^ast  three  3/"ears,  more  and  more  has  been  moved  in  Aug^j.st* 

Pouring  it  in  faster,  tal'i:ing  it  out  slower,  and  with  more  in  the 
oin  to  start  with,  there  is  no  wonder,  that  some  of  us  are  looking  around 
frantically  for  a  place  to  put  our  wheat.    And  ^Tiien  that  hap-oens  it  often 
means  a  "boost  in  the  cost  of  storage,    Hon  with  much  wheat  hegin  to  com- 
pete with  one  another.    Here,  there,  and  yonder  the  owners  of  elevators 
with  empty  "bins  are  offered  extra  inducements  "b]''  owners  of  whea.t  to  get 
tha,t  space  before  the  other  fellow.    That  com.petition  tends  to  increase 
storage  cha^rges.    Then,  too,  when  handling  facilities  are  overloaded,  it 
costs  m.ore  to  operate  a  grain  elevator  than  when  the  crop  is  icovod  in  an 
orderly  manner.     It  also  costs  more  to  m.ove  the  crop.    T7ith  the  railroad 
3^ards  at  the  terminals  full  of  cars,   switching  and  d-emurrage  charges  pile 
up  against  each  shipment.    As  Mr.  "Pell  says,  the  hox  car  is  the  ::iost  ex- 
-pensive  facility  in  which  grain  is  stored,  yet  last  year  man3^  hox  cars 
loaded  Ydth  wheat  stood  on  the  sidings  for  weeks,  "because  the  cars  coiild 
not  he  emptied  promptly  at  the  crowded  terminals. 

■'.That  is  the  answer?    '7"^at  can  farmers  and  farmers'  cooperative  associ- 
ations do  to  prevent  such  jams  at  termina,l  markets? 

T"-"e  first  thing  v/hich  naturally  suggests  itself  is  to  keep  more  grain 
d,o\-ni  on  the  farm.     Store  it  at  home,   s.om.e  people  say.    Kr.  3c  11,  hovrovcr, 
reco"mm.ends  farm  storage  only  for  a  temporary  period  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Very  often,  ho  sa^-^s,   farmers  will  hold 'their  whea,t  while  the  p^ricc  is  ris- 
ing and  then  sell  at  the  hot  torn  for  fear  the  price  -.vill  drop. 

I'arm.  storage  of  wheat  is  especially  dcsiraole  for  a  temporary  period 
in  the  fall;  especially  for  the  man  with  high  quality  whea.t .     If  you  can 
hold  it  on  the  farm,  until  the  rush  movement  is  over,   it  can  he  kept 
separate  when  it  is  delivered  to  your  Go-*ep  elevator  at  a  later  ds.te  and 
3'''ou  can  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  paid  according  to  qualit^r. 

On  account  of  hauling  conditions  in  late  fall  and  winter  and  spring, 
i.ir.  Bell  recommends  farm  storage  as  a  tem^oorary  proposition. 

As  a  permanent  proposition,  he  suggests  that  farriers  aground  m.a,ny 
shipping  points  could  afford  to  invest  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to  huild 
hins  on  the  farm  in  the  stock  of  a  co-ot)  elevator  association.    Then  the 
co-op'  could  construct  storage  facilities  along  the  rp.ilroa-d  track  for  the 
use  of  its  members.     In  that  way,  gro-./ers  could  avoid  double  handling  on 
the  farm  and  the  grain  v/ould  be  safer  from  theft  and  spoila:ge  than  in 
farm,  bins  and  the  wheat  would  be  where  it  could  be  m.oved  to  market  promptly 
regardless  of  the  weather. 

3y  storing  part  of  the  grain  at  country  points  ajid  so  holding  back 
part  of  the  crop  temporarily,  I.:r.  Sell  points  out,  we  would  relieve  the 
excess  d\im-^ed  into  terminal  m.arkets  by  the  use  of  quicker  harvesting.  Som.e 
localities  aJread^^  have  even  more  bins  tha,n  there  is  demand  for.  Other 
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localities,  however,  could  well  increase  Vieir  countr;^  elevator  facilities. 

A  tliird  possi'oilit7,  Mr.  Bell  mentions,   is  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  ter.-iinal  elevators.    T>ere  has  'oeen  a  hig  increase  in  terminal  capacity 
in  the  past  few  years.    And  the  largest  increase  has  iDeen  in  the  last  year. 
But  the  increase  in  terminal  capacity  hasnU  loeen  niade  anyv/ays  near  as  fast 
as  the  carry-over  has  increased. 

I'lr,  Bell  tl:iihk:s  that  cooperative  associations  night  "be  ahle  to  ac- 
quire some  of  the  terminal  facilities  'by  purchase  or  lease  rather  than 
ru-n  the  risk  of  "building  terminal  elevators  v/hich  would  not  Ido  needed  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 

In  other  words,  he  cautions  against  going  into  a  general  "program  of 
er^ansion,  iDut  suggests  that  co.-ops  night  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
"build  a  few  elevators  to  take  care  of  the  wheat  storage  situation  which 
nov/  hangs  over  the  market. 

Some  even  sa;'  that  congestion  at  the  terminal  markets,  not  only 
raises  costs,  Imt  actually  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  general  level 
of  wheat  prices.     Certainly,   it  doesn't  "boost  the  price. 


AF:"OU"CEI S^ITT :    You  ha.ve  just  listened  to  an  analysis  of  the  wheat  storage 
situation  with  the  s^aggc st ions  of  the  grain  specialist  of  the  pcdora.1 
?arm  Bo?.rd,  as  brought  to  us  "b].'-  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington.     T'lis  is 

one  of  our  rcgo.lar  series  presented  hy  Station__  in  cooperation  vdth 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Foultr:--  Interview  No.  51:    IvtO'TES  TRCii  '?HE  WOIQLS'^  POULTRY  CCLT&RESS 


Am'TC UlTCmiEITT :    Here  is  Your  Jam  Reporter  at  Washington;  aaid  toda;v  Your 
Reporter  presents  that  report  he's  "been  promising  vou  frcrn  the  World's  Poultry 
Congress,  which  was  held  this  sui^ner  in  Londpn,  England.    Your  Reporter  has 
"been  talking  with  Mr,  A.R.  Lee,  of  the  Department  of  j^ricjlt-'are,  who  was 
there*    And  now  he  "brings  you  the  inpressions  Hr.  Lee  "brought  hack:  with  liim. 
All  right,  I.:r,  Reporter. 


You've  already  heard  ah  out  the  fourth  World's  Po-oltry  Congress,   over  the 
radio  and  through  the  newspapers.    It  was  a  great  interna.tional  meeting,  with 
delegates  from  more  than  50  countries.    All  phases  of  po-jltr^/- raising  were  dis- 
cussed, and  all  co"antries  had  their  exhibits,  which  made  a  striking  feature  of 
the  Congress,  according  to  L'r.  Lee.    The  sessions  were  held  at  the  Imge 
Cyrstal  Palace,  an  ideal  huildi-ng  for  a  world  gathering,  with  plentj^  of  room 
"both  inside  and  out.     Spacious  grounds  around  the  Palace  were  used  for  enter- 
taAnjuent  features  and  for  two  large  tents  which  housed  part  of  the  live-hird 
exiiihits. 

Mr,  Lee  told  me  that  delegates  from  practically  every  country  had  at 
least  one  common  report.     All  told  of  the  great  interest  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  poultry-raising;  and  all  told  of  increasing  production  of  eggs 
and  poultry.     Countries  which  are  now  importing  large  quantities  of  eggs  may 
soon  "be  producing  man^'  of  these  eggs  at  homo;  and  some  co-antries  well  situated 
to  export  poultry  to  European  countries  Denmark,  for  instance  are  im- 
proving hoth  their  production  and  their  methods  of  exporting.     Thus,  Mr.  Lee 
gives  the  impression  that  there  appears  to  "be  little  opport-oni ty  for  the  United 
States  to  cuild  up  a  European  trade  in  po^xLtry  products.    Ho  "believes  we  should 
plan  our  industry  almost  entirely  on  the  "basis  of  home  consuijopticn. 

I  asked  him  ahout  the  poultry  "breeds  preferred  in  other  countries,  Ee 
said  the  exhi"bits  included  several  "breeds  which  we  rarely  see  over  here. 
However,  ho  told  me,  our  most  pcp"jlar  hreods  are  also  tho  most  popular"  fowls 
in  England,     The  Rhode  Island  Red,  is  especially  pop-'olar  over  there,  where  the 
"birds  are  ccmi-:2only  called  "Rhodes."      Dther  leading  "breeds  are  White  Wyandottes 
and  "Jnite  Leghorns,  and  the  Light  Sussex  is  popular  especially  for  its  meat 
qualities.    Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  were  also  prominent  in  the  exhi'cits,  "but  Mr. 
Lee  sa3"s  that  he  noticed  very  few  on  farms. 

Speaid-ng  of  the  live-hird  disT)lays,  he  reports  that  England,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  had  the  largest  and  hest  exhihits.    The  exhibits 
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showed,  ajiong  other  things,  that  ■breedj.ng  for  ogg  -production  has  "boon  Mghly 
develoT)ed  in  England.     They  practice  trap-nesting  much  more  than  ^ncrican 
po-oltry  faajners  do.     This  was  shovrn  "by  the  large  numhers  of  fowls  entered  in 
the  egg-record  classes,  with  their  trapnost  records  shcvrn  on  each  cage.  Size 
of  eggs,  as  well  as  n^cinhor,  is  considered  in  sll  English  official  records. 

In  addition  to  the  livc-oird  exhj.hits,  there  were  educational  and 
trade  exhihits.     Poultry  research  work,  po-ciltry  methods,  poultry  products,  and 
so  on,  v;ere  shown  in  these  booths.     The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
exliibited  a  mechanical  hen,  which  attracted  much  attention.    It  showed  a 
cross- section  of  the  egg-making  machinery,  the  machi.nery  "being  run  hy  electri- 
city in  this  case.    The  trade  exhibits  displayed  all  sorts  of  incubators, 
brooders,  feeds,  and  poultry  equipment.    Host  of  the  English  incubators  and 
brooders  were  small  machines,  Mr.  Lee  said.    The  baby  chick  industry  has  not 
developed  in  England  as  it  h-as  in  the  United  States,     They  were  very  much- 
interested  in  the  several  makes  of  battery  brooders  on  di.splay  from  the  "United 
States. 

The  noticeable  thing  about  the  feed  exLiibits,  to  a  visitor  from  the 

United  States,  were  the  relatively  small  use  of  corn  wlach,  by  the  way,  is 

always  called  maize  in  E'larope,     There  has  always  been  a  prejudice  in  E-arope 
against  feeding  corn  to  poultry.     They  have  held  that  corn  is  too  "heating." 
Mr.  Lee  says,  however,  that  thJLs  prejudice  appears  to  be  slowly  decreasing. 
English  feeds  are  higher  in  bran  and  middlings  and  lower  in  meat  products 
than  American  feeds.     They  use  fish  meal  and  vegetable  proteins,  but  the 
total  protein  content  ©f  their  rations  is  relatively  low,  as  a  rule.  All- 
mash  feeding  has  been  growing  in  pop-'olarity  in  recent  years.    And  this  has 
led  to  a  further  step  in  feed  m^anufacture.    Mach'  is  prepared  in  the  form  of 
small  pellets,  and  fed  in  tro-oghs  and  hor)pers.     This  eliminates  waste,  and 
the  fowls  seem  to  eat  pellets  more  freely  than  they  will  finely-gro-ond  mash. 

Pattening  poultry-  is  more  comiTiOnly  practiced  in  England  th-an  in  the 
United  States,   according  to  Mr.  Lee.     Englajid  is  noted  for  producing  fine- 
quality  poultry  flesh.     Chickens  are  trough- fattened  and  then  put  on  a 
cramming  machJ.ne,     Fattening  is  usually  practiced  on  a  small  scale  and  the 
results  are  excellent. 

Mr«  Lee  visited  a  nunber  of  po"altry  farms,  as  well  as  research  insti- 
tutions.    "Trap-nesting  is  very  comir.on  on  most  fan-js,"  he  said."  There 
sooned  to  be  great  interest  in  breeding  for  high  egg  production,  large  egg 
size,  and  good  breeding  stock.    Most  of  the  flocks  are  comparatively  small, 
and  have  moderate-sized  yards  for  range.     Climatic  conditions  are  ideal  for 
growing  grass  during  most  of  the  year.     So  the  yards  are  easy  to  keep  in 
splendid  condition,  and  make  green  feed  a  sim.ple  problem.    Ilests  are  usually 
built  on  the  outside  of  the  poultry  house.     This  allows  more  space  inside  for 
the  hens.     Sometimes  colony  houses  are  used,  without  dropping  boi^rds  but  with 
slatted  wooden  floors.    These  house  a  large  r.-amber  of  growing  chickens  or  lay- 
ing hens.     Cross-breeding  is  often  practice(^,  I  fo^ond,  so  that  the  sex  of  chicks 
can  bo  told  at  hatching  time.     Then  the  male  chicks  are  sold  to  fattcners  and  th 
facial e  chJ.cks  to  egg  farmers. 

"One  of  my  most  interesting  experiences','  Mr,  Lee  went  on,   "  was  a  visit 

to  a  farm  which  kept  more  than  50,000  hens  mostly  Leghorns.     At  the  time 

the  farm  was  being  enlarged  to  carr^/  several  times  tliis  number.  Modern 
medianical  equipment  is  being  utilized  extensively.     There  were  American  mammoth 
incubators  and  battery  brooders,  and  large  machines  for  mixing  feed.    Many  of  th* 
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houses  had  wire  floors  without  dropping  "boards  all  arranged  so  that  the 

"boards  "below  the  mre  could  be  qi:dckl7  scraped  clean  with  a  mechanical 

scraper*    liTo  litter  was  used  either  on  the  floor  or  in  the  nests.  The 

nest  had  rubber  bottoms  w:.th  a  ■■hole  in  the  center  for  the  egg  to  pass  thro-u-gl" 
as  soon  as  it  was  laid.    As  vou  wo\:iJ.d  imagine,   this  device  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  dirty  eggs." 

Women  pla;>'  a  very  important  role  in  the  poultry  i.ndustry  of  England, 
Mr.  Lee  reported.    Hot  only  on  the  general  farms,  he  said,  but  in  the  educa- 
tional and  research  work  and  on  commercial  farms.    In  faat,  many  delegates  to 
the  World^s  Poultry  Congress  were  womene     Oirls  do  the  po-oltry  work  on  many 
of  the  farms,  and  the  training  of  girls  for  po-oltry  farming  has  come  to  be 
quite  an  industry  on  some  farms. 

How,  I  could  go  on  and  on,  with  the  material  Mr.  Lee  gave  me  in  our 

conversation,  but  I  see  my  time  is  up.    If  there  are  an;^"  questions  you'd 

like  to  ask,  you  might  send  them  in  to  me  at  Station  or  at  the  Department 

of  Agriculture,  and  I '11  see  that  they  are  answered, 

jjCl): >|:  :^ ^  ^ 

AMOUHCMMT :    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  h^s  just  brought  you 
some  impressions  from  the  World's  Poultry  Congress,  held  this  summer  in 

London,  England.    Remember  to  t^one  in  agoin  tomorrow  at  this  time  for 

tomorrow  is  Your  Reporter's  day  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
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ITo.  14;  IThat  Iiive stock  and  Wool  go-ops  Have  AccompM'g'htj^d  uiid 

The  Outlook  for  tlie  Future. 

AmTOIXLTCE^.lSNT ;  TOiat  are  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  mrjrketing?  In  our 
series  of  Thursday  reports  from  experts  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  we  h-o.ve 
heard  wh^t  cotton,  tohacco,  grain,  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables 

associations  have  accomplished.    Today,  Sta^tion   in  cooperation  with 

the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
sents what  farmers'  livestock  and  wool  organizations  have  accomplished,  and 
the  outlook  for  livestock  and  wool  growers. 

— ooOoo — 

Cooperatively  speaking,  we  date  things  these  days  as  either  before  or 
after  the  starting  of  the  Faj-m  Board. 

Mr,  H.  H.  Hulbert,  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Borj-d,  has  outlined  for  us  the  before  and  after  pictures  of  livestock 
and  wool  cooperatives. 

Co-ops,  it  seems,  had  been  trying  to  break  into  maj-keting  at  terminal 
points  since  back  in  1890.    In  1918  thoy  finally  broke  into  teminal  market- 
ing as  a  permanent  thing,  selling  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep  on  a 
commission  basis  and  buying  livestock  on  orders. 


Last  ye-iJT,  Mr.  Hulbert 
agencies  on  terminal  markets 
worth  $335,000,000.    Uor  is 
few  yeaxs,  there  has  been  a 
farmers  to  packers  without  c 
co-ops  recognized  the  direct 
of  the  times,  by  organizing 
the  business  of  which  was  to 
sales  of  that  company  totale 
a  little  shy  of  eleven  mill! 


sa.ys,  the  twenty-nine  eboperative  commission 
handled  twelve  to  thirteen  million  animals 

that  all  co-ops  have  done.    During  the  past 

trend  toward  the  sale  of  livestock  direct  from 

onsignment  through  the  terminal  markets.  Tlie 
marketing  trend.    They  tried  to  keep  abreast 

the  National  Order  Buying  Company,  a  part  of 
move  livestock  from  farm  to  packer.    In  1924, 

d  $585,000  and  by  1929  sales  had  increased  to 

on  dollars. 


That,  in  a  general  way,  was  the  situation,  when  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
entered  the  picture.    Taken  altogether  the  co-ops  had  shown  a  remarkable 
growth  and  were  doing  a  very  considerable  amount  of  business.    But  the  sep- 
arate associations  were  often  competing  with  one  another.    True,  tv/-elve  of 
the  terminal  agencies  had  federated  into  a  rather  loose  trade  association, 
but  there  was  no  close  integration  between  the  various  sales  agencies. 
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During  the  |)ast  year,  however,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  "been  encour- 
aging the  organizations  of  all  our  livestock  cooperatives  into  one  national 
association,  with  the  idea  that  policies  regarding  the  marketing  and  saJ.e 
of  livestock  can  he  better  f ornnilated  "by  one  national  organization,  th^ 
thro-ogh  a  n-omher  of  separate  co-ops. 

The  national  Livestock  Marketing  Association  has  "been  organized  and 
incorporated  and  is  now  a  going  concern  with  fifteen  member  co-op  agencies; 
including  twelve  terminal  associations  and  three  direct  sales  agencies. 
Mr*  Hulhert  says  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  "balance  of  the  co-op  organizations 
will  come  into  this  national  set-up,  so  that  all  the  "bargaining  power  the 
livestock  associations  can  muster  will  he  marshalled  under  one  head* 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  new  ITational  will  "be  the  granting  of 
loans  to  feeders  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  reasona.hle  rates  of  interest,  through 
a  subsidiary  corporation  laiown  as  the  ITational  Feeder  and  Finance  Corporation, 
and  regional,  credit  corporations.    Up  to  eighty/  per  cent  of  the  capital 
requirements  of  regional  credit  corporations  will  be  supplied  by  the  National 
Feeder  and  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent  will  be 
raised  locally  by  individuals  and  various  cooperative  associations.  The 
regionals  will  be  formed  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  Fideral  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  and  will  discount  the  cattle  paper  tlirough  those  banks. 

You  see,  the  five  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
would  not  be  enough  to  firiance  agriculture  by  itself  so  these  regional 
credit  corporations  are  formed  to  get  producers  in  a  position  to  use  the 
credit  facilities  and  discounting  privileges  offered  by  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks . 

Besides  looking  after  adequate  financing  through  these  subsidiary  cor- 
porations, the  ITational  Livestock  Marketing  Association  has  a  research 
department  to  assemble  information  on  the  production,  supply,  and  demand 
for  livestock,  the  conditions  in  the  meat  trade,  and  the  probable  trend  of 
prices^;  and  the  like.     That  information  will  be  used  as  a  guide  in  making 
sales  and  production  plans.    The  aim  is  to  give  the  farmers'  cooperative 
sales  agencies  on  the  selling  side  of  the  market  just  as  much  information 
as  the  packers  and  order  buyers  have  on  the  bu^^ing  side  of  the  market  when 
they  go  out  to  bid  for  livestock. 

The  Il-tional  also  has  a  free  claims  department  to  look  after  the  filing 
of  papers  arising  out  of  losses  to  co-op  members  due  to  cripples,  deads,  and 
overcharges  in  freight,  and  losses  caused  through  delays  in  shipments.  A 
transportation  branch  has  representatives  to  appear  in  cases  involving  freight 
rates  on  members'  livestock.    Also  a  livestock  and  meat  department  will  work 
with  the  national  Livestock  and  Meat  Board  to  stimula.te  the  demand  and  use 
of  meat.    Those  are  some  of  the  services  co-op  members  will  get  through  their 
new  Natior-al. 

Cooperative  wool  organizations  were  not  strong,  and  handled  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  total  clip  of  the  United  States,  until  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  ITational  Vool  Marketing  Corporation  last  year.     This  year,  the 
ITational  ^Tool  Marketing  Corporation  states  t"nat  it  will  handle  125,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  out  of  an  estimated  total  clip  for  the  United  States  of  about 
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328,000,000  pounds.    That  is,  for  the  first  time,  this  year  there  will  he 
concentrated  into  the  hands  of  one  selling  organization  "between  thirty  and 
forty  per  cent  of  all  the  wool  and  mohair  produced  in  this  country. 

With  this  volume  of  wool  under  one  head,  Mr.  Hulhert  points  out,  the 
National  Wool  Marketing  Goi'poration  should  he  ahle  to  demonstrate  by  the 
end  of  its  first  year  the  value  of  centralized  control  of  a  large  percentage 
of  total  wool  production. 

The  wool  National  is  composed  of  regional  and  State  marketing  associa- 
tions.   To  hecorae  a  memher  of  it,  a  co-op  must  have  control  of  at  least 
500,000  pounds  of  wool  or  mohair.     In  the  fleece  wool  States,  where  wool 
growing  is  not  a  major  undertaking  except  in  limited  areas,  regional  wool 
marketing  corporations  have  "been  orgaaized  which  cover  four  or  five  States. 
In  that  way,  the  services  and  advanta,ges  of  the  National  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation  have  "been  made  available  to  small  producing  sections  as  well  as 
large  ones. 

The  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  through  its  subsidiary  corpor- 
ation, known  as  the  National  Wool  Credit  Corporation,  is  in  a  position  to 
make  pre-shearing  advcjices  to  growers  to  finance  their  shearing  operations 
and  to  make  loans  on  wool  covered  by  warehouse  receipts  up  to  approximately 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  wool. 

So  you  see  in  a  year's  time,  nation-wide  organizations  prepared  to 
ade q-ijately.    finance  growers,  liave  been  set  up  V  cooperatives  made  up  of 
livestock  raisers  and  wool  and  mohair  growers.    These  two  great  faxm 
industries,  Mr.  Hulbert  points  out,  are  well  launched  toward  complete  organ*^ 
ization  for  more  efficient  and  orderly  marketing  than  ever  before. 

— ooOoo— 

■AITiTOUNCED:  Mr.  Eulbert  has  outlined  for  us  what  livestock  and  wool 
cooperatives  have  accomplished;  especially  since  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.     This  time  next  week,  in  the  fifteenth  of  our  series 
of  sixteen  reports  on  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  marketing,  we  will 
have  a  si^ramary  of  the  Farm  Board's  cooperative  marketing  program.  This 

series  comes  to  you  from  Station   working  in  cooperation  with  the 

Federal  Faiin  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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SpeakiH;?:  Time;      10  Minutes 

Dairy  Interview  No.  51:  PREPimATG-  THE  DAIRY  lOR  WIITTM  SMITATION 

AMOUITCa.'IEIIT:    Well,  August  is  over  and  Your  'Farm  Reporter  at  WasMngton 
seems  to  think  winter  is  here  alread^%    Anyway,  he  tells  me  his  subject  for 
today's  report  is  "Preparing  the  Dairy  for  I'inter  Sanitation."      He  brings 
you  now  the  results  of  his  intervrav  with  Mr.  C.  J.  Bahcock,  Department  of 
Agriculture  dairy  specialist.    All  right,  Mr,  Reporter. 

If  yo\i  had  asked  me,  I'd  have  said  this  question  was  -on- timely. 

But  Mr,  Babcock  says  no  it  is  not  by  any  means  too  early  to  begin  preparing 

for  v/inter.    If  you  want  to  produce  clean  milk  all  winter  long,  why  now  is 
an  excellent  time  to  be  putting  the  best  foot  forward. 

There's  the  question  of  feed,  ho  suggested;  and  the  little  matter  of 
cleaning  up  and  painting  stables;  and  the  very  important  qiiestion  of  good 
ventilation;  not  to  mention  clipping  and  grooming,  and  various  other  chores. 

You  may  have  all  these  things  tal?:cn  care  of.    But  on  the  other  hand 
Mr,  Babcock  may  have  some  suggestions  that  you  hadn't  thought  about.  I'm 
going  to  give  them  to  you,  mostly  in  Ms  own  words, 

"Naturally,  the  main  difference  between  s-cimmer  and  winter  care,"  he 
began,"  is  due  to  the  different  conditions  under  which  cows  must  be  kept. 
In  suTjimer  they  are  usually  in  barns  only  for  milking  and  feeding;  in  Y/inter 
they  Sjpend  more  of  their  time  there.     Stable  conditions  and  feeding  methods 
thus  get  to  be  much  more  important  in  winter  than  in  s-ummer.     The  flavor  and 
odor  of  m-ilk,  as  well  as  the  health  of  cattle,  depend  upon  proper  conditions 
and  methodSe    And  you  have  to  be  more  strict  about  sanitation,  because  cattle 
are  more  likely  to  get  dirty  when  kept  in  stables  than  when  on  pasture. 

"Now,"  he  went  on, "this  is  a  good  time  to  give  stables  a  good  cleaning 
Paint  or  whitewash  them  if  they  need  it.    It's  much  easier  to  do  this  now 
than  after  you  put  the  cattle  in  the  barn.     Clean  walls,  ceilings,  floors, 
stanchions  and  windows  do  more  than  simplij  add  to  the  stable's  attractiveness, 
A  more  important  fimctioii  is  the  part  they  pipy  in  producing  high-quality  milk, 

"Speaking  of  windows,  see  that  they're  all  in  good  repair,    A  window  or 
so  usually  gets  broken  during  the  s-ummer. 

"Now  I  would  say  tliat  ventilation  deserves  as  mach  emphasis  as  any  one 
tMng  about  the  stable.     Cattle  can't  be  expected  to  keep  in  good  health  in 
dark,  poorly- ventilated  stables.     The  fact  is,   though,  tliat  it's  pretty  common 
to  find  stables  which  have  either  too  much  or  too  little  ventilation  in  the 
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winter  time,    And  as  far  as  I  can  sec,  there's  very  little  reason  for  it. 
There  are  so  many  inexpensive  ways  of  controlling  ventilation  and  still  keeping 
proper  temperatures. 

"Just  consider  that  a  dairy  cow  "breathes  approximately  ll6  cuhic  feet  of 
air  per  hour,     Tliat's  more  than  200  pounds  a  day.    It's  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  Dody  weight  of  6ome  cows,  and  it's  alDOut  four  times  the  weight  of  the 
food  she  eats. 

"Tnen  consider  that  in  that  same  2k  hours  the  same  cow  will  exliale  from 
12  to  IS  loounds  of  moisture,  and  almost  that  much  carlDon  dioxide,    ^^hen  you 
consider  this,  it's  easy  to  understand  why  the  stp.r  in  an  airtight  ham  soon 
"becomes  warm,  moist,  smelly,  and  not  fit  for  hrea thing, 

"The  secret  of  good  ventilation  is  proper  circulation.     That  is,  the 
"bad  air  must  he  taken  out  and  good  air  must  reiolace  it,    For  this  reason,  a 
large  amount  of  air  space  alone  is  not  sufficient.     You  mj.ght  have  one  cow  alone 
in  a  large  barn  and  still  have  poor  ventilation,  and  the  cow  would  suffer  from 
lack  of  fresh  air, 

"I  mention  these  points,  not  "because  they  are  timely  right  now  "but 

"because  nov/  is  the  time  to  get  a  ventilating  system  into  working  order  for  win- 
ter. " 

"Well,  to  continue,  'There's  the  matter  of  drainage,     September  is  also 
a  good  month  to  see  that  the  "barn- yard  is  well  drained.    You  might  want  to 
gravel  it,  or  lay  concrete,  to  avoid  the  winter  and  spring  mud, 

"If  any  of  your  radio  audience  are  newcomers  in  da:5-ryi ng,    I  might  also 
say  that  they'll  have  to  figure  on  devoting  more  time  to  keeping  cows  clean 
than  they  have  "been  the  last  few  months.     Careful  grooming  is  very  important. 
Thorough  washing  of  flanks,  udders,  and'  teats  Just  "before  milking  is  especially 
necessary  in  winter,  "because,  as  I  say,  cows  may  get  dirty  even  in  sanitary 
stables.    Keep  the  long  hair  clipped  from  the  flanks  and  udders,  as  this  will 
make  it  easier  to  keep  their  p^arts  clean. 

They'll  also  want  to  remember  that  certain  winter  feeds  impart  undesirabli 
odors  to  milk.     Silage  and  some  of  the  roots  are  common  examples.    To  prevent 
this,  rornaaber  to  give  .such  feeds  right  after  milking, 

"Coming  of  cool  weather  also  brings  new  problons  of  cooling  milk.  And 
I ''d  like  to  make  one  s-uggestion.    Don't  quit  using  ice  until  you're  sure  that 

ice  isn't  necessary.     The  only  way  to  be  sure  is  to  use  a  thermometer  and 

use  the  thermometer  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  milk,  not  particularly  the 
temperature  of  the  outside  air.    Milk  should  be  cooled  promptly  and  stored  below 
50°  F," 

FolloTdng  our  conversation,  Mr.  Babcock  jotted  down  the  titles  and  nm- 
ber-s  of  a  few  bulletins  that  he  thonght  you  might  be  interested  in  about  this 
time  of  year. 

For  instance,  if  you're  planning  to  biiLild,  or  perhaps  remodel,  a  barn, 
you'll  find  valuable  tips  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,  135-2t.F,  called  "Dairy  Barn 
Construction. " 
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There's  an  excellent  Tjulletin  on  ventilation*    It  is  entitled 
"Prjnoiples  of  Dairy-Barn  Ventilation,"  and  the  mJmlDer  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1393-F. 

If  you  have  seme  painting  to  do,  write  for  the  "bulletin  called  "Paint- 
ing on  the  Farm,"    Farmers'  Bulletin  STo.  1^52- Fe  Or,  if  you're  going  to  lay 
some  concrete,  you  can  get  free  copies  of  two  other  "bulletins  that  may  he 
helpful.     One  is  "Small  Concrete  Construction  on  the  Farm,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1^4gO-F|  and  the  other  is  "Plain  Concrete  for  Farm  Use,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1273-F. 

Still  another  suggestion  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  95^ ?j  called 
"Disinf ectiom  of  Stahles. " 

And  getting  down  a  little  closer  to  the  real  prohlom  of  the  dairj^men, 
Mr.  Bibcock  recommended  Farmers'  Bulletin  No*  602-F,  "Production  of  Clear- 
Milk."    It  is  timely  any  time  of  the  yearo 

:j(  :ic  9): ;((  4:  *  ^  >)i    *  4s 

AI'JNOUITCEIvENT ;    This  program  concludes  the  radio  appearances  of  Your 
Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  for  thds  week.    He'll  "be  hack  a^ain  Monday. 
Meanwhile  you  might  he  writii-^  for  some  of  those  hulletins.     They're  free, 
you  know,  and  you  may  secure  eoiDies  of  the  o®es  you  want  hy  writing  to 
Station  or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 


■a.-'.; 


NOT  FOR  F'JBLICATIOIT. 


S-oeald.ng  Time:    10  !;:inu.tes.  AH  Rsgionc. 


A    FALL  CLSAl^UP    OIT^ll    PES  VENTS    SPHDTG  P^mSIT3-S. 

OPSITING  ■ANIT0UNCS:.:SNT:     At  tnis  tinie  Station  taJses  pleasure  in  presenting 

Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  w.io  is  going  to  tell  us  of  the  unusual  T7aY  he 
picked  up  inforination  on  the  suoject,  A  FALL  CISAN-U?  OFTFN  FRZ^rgi^s  SPRING 
PAPulSITFS  IN  the;  LIVESTOCK  II^DUSTRY.    Your  Reporter  got  this  information  from 
the  United.  States  Department  of  Agi'i culture ,  and  now  he  is  read^  to  hroadcast. 


Folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  ahout  cleaning  up  livestock  and  the 
livestock  premises  in  the  fall  season  in  order  to  rriiniraize  parasitic  troubles 
the  following  spring.    Before  I  start  on  the  regular  progran  I  want  to  tell 
you  of  the  unusual  way  that  I  gathered  the  information  on  this  timely  live- 
s-tock  suhject. 

As  most  of  3;^ou  know  I  go  over  to  the  Bureau  of  iVnimal  Industry  in  the 
Federal  Department  of  .^gri  cult  ■'are  every  Monday  morning  and  interview  a 
specialist  on  some  timelj-  livestock  suhject,    I  then  "broadcast  the  high, 
points  of  that  interview  to  you  people  wherever  you  happen  to  he. 

On  this  particular  occasion  I  arrived  at  the  office  of  I.Ir,  D.  S.  B^arch, 
assist ajit  to  the  Chief  of  the  B^areau  of  Animal  Industry-,  and  I  might  add  that 
I.ir,  Bur ch  usually'"  a  rranges  for  mj'-  interviews  with  the  various  livestock 
specialists.     When  I  entered  the  office  ilr.  Burch  said,  "Uell,  i:r.  Farm  Re- 
porter, I  h^ve  arranged  for  you  to  interview  a  WOI.IAN  this  time.     Can  3-ou  do 
it?"     "S^ore,  I  said  direct  me  to  her." 

The  lady  I  met  is  i:rs.  Ida  Hay  Roe,  and  she's  in  the  Office  of  In- 
formation of  the  United  ^States  De-oartment  of  Agriculture.    Her  joh  is 
to  help  Uncle  Sam  keep  up  with  the  more  th^n  1600  Farmers'  Bulletins  th^at 
have  heen  piablislied  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  its  organization 
many,  many  yes.rs  ago.    Mrs.  Roe  spent  her  school  days  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, hut  she  r-a.s  heen  working  for  Uncle  Sam  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  is  well  informed  on  the  various  Farmers'  Bi-iHetins. 
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If  a  man  writes  in  and  asks  for  info rinat ion  on  some  general  agricultural 
subject,  the  letter  is    often  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Roe,  who,  knowing  the  "bulletins 
as  i?e  coiTiTionlv  say,  "by  heart,"  sends  the  inquirer  the  bulletin  or  b^i-lletins  con- 
taining the  desired  information.    The  morning  that  I  visited  llrfB*  Roe  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  new  agricultural  building,   she  had  a  letter  on  her  d.esk  from 
a  man  in  Detroit,  Ilichiga^n,  asking  for  information  about  Jei'sey  cowsj  another 
letter  from  a  man  in  Montgomer3^,  Alabama,  asking  for  information  about  Leghorn 
chickens,  and  still  another  letter,  and  this  time  from  a  preacher  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  asld.ng  for  information  about  growing  XDumpkins.     She  said  t]iat  one 
ro'aust  gentlemiji  walked  into  the  office  one  morning  and  said,  "Lad3^  I  want  a 
copy  of  all  the  publica,tions  that  have  ever  been  issued  by  the  Departiient  of 
Agriculture , " 

"Have  you  a  truck?"  asked  Mrs.  Roe, 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  afoot,"  replied  the  somewhat  ryazzled  gentleman. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Roe,  "the  department  has  perhaps  issued  altogether 
twentj^-f ive ,  thirty,  or  maybe  fifty  thousand  publications.     If  you  want 
informa,tion  on  some  particular  agricultural  su.bject,   I  can  give  you  the  bulletins 
that  contain  such  information,  bat  I  can't  give  you  a  copy  of  everj'-thing  the 
[depart  mc  nt  ha  s  pub  1  i  she  d ,  " 

That  remark  convinced  me  that  Mrs.  Roe  l<nov:s  her  job  so  I  drove  straight 
to  the  point  by  saying,   "I  r;ant  inforraation  on  the  su.bject,"A  TALL  CISALT-UP  OFTEIT 
PRSVl^iqrS  SPR BIG  PARASITES  11?  T?rE  LI"^/S STOCK  IIIDUSTRY." 

"All  right,"  said  Mrs.  Roe,  "To  begin  with  you  want  a  copy  of  ■■Tliat  we  call 
Miscellaneous  Publication  ]\To.  25-M,  called  »A  CALEIDAR  OF  LIVESTOCK  P.IPjVSITES,  ' 
On  page  niiijc,  th^.t  p-ablica,t ion  talces  up  the  clean-up  methods  tha.t  should  be  put 
into  p.ractice  the  month  of  September,  and  on  page  ten  those  that  should  be  exe- 
cuted during  October." 

Ttirni ng  to  page  nine  of  the  publication  Mrs,  Roe  read,  "ITow  is  the  tim.e  to 
dip  -rouir  livestock  for  lice,   sheep  ticks,  true  ticks,  and  mange.     Later  it  will 
be  too  cold  to  do  more  than  apply  pallia.tive  measures  to  keep  dovm  these  pests. 
DO  IT  ITOW  while  the  weather  is  still  warm,  and  save  yourself  trouble  later,  as 
the  pests  are  more  troublesome  in  cold  weather."    Tha,t  was  the  first  paragraph 
only.    The  page — and  every  other  page  of  the  bulletin — is  full  of  useful  in- 
formation of  tha.t  sort, 

flow  folks,  reach  for  that  pencil  and  paper  because  I'm  going  to  give  v-oxl  a 
nuiiiber  of  i)ublica,tions  on  cleaning  up  livestock  and  livestock  premises,  especial- 
ly in  the  fall  of  the  year.    Are  you  ready?    Talce  eit^r.er  the  number  or  the  title, 
or  both,  if  you  have  time.    Here  we  go. 

picking  up  another  Parm.ers'  Bulletin  Mrs.  Roe  said,  "If  you  want  inform.ation 
about  slicep  parasites  consu.lt  Papers ^  Bulletin  Uo,  1330-P  called  PARASITICC 
DSSSASLS  OP  SKEEPo     If  you  want  information  on  sheep  ticks,  ask  for  Parm-Ors' 
Bulletin  10.79G-P,  called  SFSSP  TICK:ERADICATI01T,  and  if  you  want  information  on 
sheep  scab,  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  17o,  715-P,  called  SPHCEP  SCAB." 
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I  thought  perhaps  some  of  yoxi  nig^t  he  interested  in  cleaning  up  poultry 
and  the  poultr2-  premises  this  fall  so  I  ashed  for  information  on  that  topic. 

"Poultry-  raisers,"  remarked  Mrs,  Roe,  "often  cleanup  lice  in  the  fall 
season.     If  you  want  information  on  that  s^a'o.ject  ask  for  a  copy  of  Farmers' 
B-dlletin  I^^o.  801-?,  called  'MITES  MID  LICS  O^F  POULTRY. '    There  are  a  numcer  of 
other  precautions  that  poultry  raisers  ought  to  take  in  the  fall  to  safeguard 
po\iltr2-  the  following  spring.     If  yov.  want  additional  information  on  these 
suhjects  ask  for  a  cop;-' of  Fanners'  Bu-lletin  I\To.  l3o7-P,  called  'DlSI^.lSiiZS  01 
FOUKDRY,"  '  i. 

"vThat  ahout  the  fall  clean-up  campaig-n  for  horses.    Anything  on  tliat 
suhject,  Mrs.  Roe?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "for  lice,  m.ange ,  and  ticks  of  horses,  a.sk 
for  a  copy  of  Farmers « ^Bullet  in  ITo.  149.3-1',  called  'LICE,  r.LAIJGS ,  A}©  TICKS  OF 
H0RS3S  iu©  :-:0!7  TO  COIITROL  T'-HCSS  PESTS." 

"ijiything  on  hogs?"  I  asked. 

"Y3S,"  aaid  Mrs.  Roe,  "If  you  ^jant  to  learn  how  to  get  rid  of  hog  lice 
and  hog  mange  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ask  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo. 
1085-F,  called'HOC-  LICS  AI©  EOG  lilTSS         METHODS  OF  COIITROL." 

Sr/ine  raisers  find  it  'oays  to  use  the  serine- sanitation  system  as  miodified 
for  farrowing  on  pastures  in  the  fall.  Ask  for  a  puolication  knomi  as  lEAFIET 
ITO.  5-L,  called"PREVEI^IOIT  OF  ROUl-lDWOR!,iS  Ii\TPIC-S."^ 

If  you  want  information  about  cleaning  up  cattle  sca"b  this  fall  ask 
for  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.l017-F,  called  "CATTLE  SCAB  COl^ROL."     If  you  want  to 
clean  out  cattle  lice  this  fall  ask  for  Far;:iers'  Bu-lletin  I^To.  909rF,  caJled 
"CATTIS  LICE         TKEIR  EPj\DIC^\TIO>T. "    And  finally,  if  you  want  to  get  those 
ticks  out  of  the  animals'  ears  this  fall  ask  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Balletin 
980-F,  called  "SPiroSE  ZAR  TICK  AIID  I.STHODS  OF  TREATI2IG  Ir^STED  i\I"IrIilLS. " 

In  regions  where  parasites  interfere  with  sheep  raising,  "breed  ewes  in 
time  to  lamb  earl^',  if  you  have  the  equipm-ont,  and  market  before  the  worms 
share  your  profits.    Early  lambs  come  before  the  parasites  wake  up  fromi  their 
winter  sleep, 

ITqw  folks,  I  have  just  touched  a  few  of  the  many  points  and  publications 
Mrs,  Roe  gave  me  about  the  fall  clean-up  of  livestock  and  livestock  premhses, 

Du.ring  this  interview  I  wa.s  iiirpressed  with  the  fact  that  it  pays  to 
clean  up  livestock  and  livestock  premises  in  the  fall  of  the  year  -xiile  it 
can  be  done  easily  and  well.     If  3-ou  wait  until  spring  many  para,sites  have 
become  so  entrenched  that  nothing  sh.ort  of  tear  bombs  will  cause  them  to  send 
up  the  white  flag. 
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If  -fou  w-nt  detailed  information  on  v/a^'s  and  means  of  conducting 
the  fall  clean-up,  ask  for  the  puhlicat ions  I  mentioned.     If  you  missed 
some  of  then  ask  for  the  one  called  Miscellaneous  Pul>liC8.tion  llo^25-W, 
called  "A  CAIiSltDAPL  OF  LITSSTOCK  "     It  contains  a  list  of  all 

the  publications  I  mentioned  in  this  talk  and  m^any  more* 


CLOSIITC-  .tllWJiTCSI.SlTT :      You  '.mve  iDcen  listening  to  the  Wasliington  Farm 
Reporter  hroadcast  a  program  form      in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Dcpaxtm.ent  of  A^^riculture ,     Write  this  station  for  copies  of  publications 
mentioned  in  to-day*  s  prograj.i,  or  if  you  prefer,  you  nay  write  directly-  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  ilgriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Hoe  52;  The  j'arm stead  Water  &a'0'ply 


AMOUITCEiviElTT;    Your  fai^  reporter  at  Washington  will  now  report 
to  us  what  he  has  found  out  from  the  experts  of  the  "U'.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Naturally,  he  has  iDeen  thi.nking  ah  out  the  dry  weather  we  have 
had  in  some  parts  this  season.    He  haS  "been  inquiring  sround  a  little  more 
ah  out  that  Well,  Mr,  Reporter  


Por  some  of  us,  "these  atre  times  which  try  men's  so^als," 

Tharehave  also  "been  times  which  test  the  farm  water  supply. 

Some  of  our  springs  and  wells  have  "been  tested  and  found  wanting. 
In  many  cases,  the  water  has  heen  low.    In  others,  it  has  been  had.  In 
still  others,  it  just  hasn't  "been. 

Of  co-orse,  you  canH  make  it  rain.    If  there  is  no  vvater  to  he  had, 
that  is  a  serious  sit'oation,  as  some  folks  realize.    But  Mr.  G-eorge  M. 
Warren,  hydraulic  engineer,  of[bhe  BureBU  of  Public  Roads,  reminds  us  that 
in  many  cases  springs  and  wells  failed  sooner  than  they  should.    If  some 
of  them  had  "been  planned  to  reach  lower  levels  of  ground  water  or  to 
■bettor  intercept  the  flow,  they  would  not  have  failed  so  soon,    '^hey  might 
"better  have  tided  us  over  the  long  dry  spell, 

"Mayhe  so,"    you  say.     "But  th^t  advice  wonH  water  the  past  season ^s 
crops, " 

HO.    Yet  if  the  dry  weather  showed  your  water  supply  to  he  inadequate, 
hetter  look  into  tMs  matter  of  protecting  yourself  against  running  short 
on  water  again.    You  may  he  gible  to  make  your  water  supply  more  safe  and 
certain.    It  is  worth  looking  into.    Mr.  lurren  has  some  valuable  suggestions 
along  that  line  in  his  Farmers'  B'alletin  on  the  "Farmstead  Water  Supply," 
It  is  Farmers*-  B-alletin  No.  lUUS-F,  issued  "by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

One  of  the  simplest,  most  inexpensive  ways  to  deepen  a  dug  well. 
Engineer  Warren  explains,  is  to  sink  a  length  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  in 
the  bottom  of  the  well.    Large,  vitrified  socket  pipe,  such  as  is  used  for 
sewers,  comes  in  lengths  of  from  two  to  three  feet.    You  can  Just  let  down 
a  section  of  that  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  well.    You  excavate  from  inside 
the  pipe.     It  is  hard  work.    It  doesn't  cost  much,  and  is  a  very  good  way 
to  add  two  or  three  feet  to  the  depth  of  your  dug  well.     Of  course,  you 
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can  go  deeper,  if  you  want  to.    You  can  sink:  two  or  three  or  more  sections 
of  pipe  one  on  top  of  the  other.    In  that  way,  you  can  deepen  your  well  with- 
out disturbing  the  original  curlDing, 

In  the  dase  of  drilled  or  driven  wells,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  siink  the  wells  deeper*    However,  Mr.  Warren  gives  this  word  of 
caution.    Better  get  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on 
your  State  geological  authorities  iDefore  you  go  deep  into  the  well  "business. 
It  isn^t  always  the  case,  that  the  deeper  you  go,  the  more  water  you  find. 

Plenty  of  wolls  have  been  sunk  far  down  without  reaching  that  plentiful 
supply  of  good  water.    In  locEitlng  a  well  it  is  not  only  the  lay  of  the  land 
as  you  see  it  which  counts.     The  underground  lay  of  the  land  is  most  important. 
The  kind  and  thickness  and  dip  of  the  strata,  "below  the  surface  will  often 
determine  how  much  and  what  kind  of  water  you  get.    Driving  a  well  deeper  into 
an  impervious  layer  of  c]iay  iioUt   "bring  you  more  and  "better  water. 

And  that  "brings  up  this  question  of  locating  new  wells.  Mr.  \Yarren 
says  don^t  rely  on  a  for]^ed-sti ck  for  finding  a  well.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  that  "bunk.    No  water  was  ever  found  yet  "by  the  dip  of  a  forked 
willow,  or  hazel,  or  peach  stick,    And  Mr,  Warren  puts  many  of  theipatented 
electrical  water  finders  in  the  same  class  with  the  forked  stick. 

Some  of  these  forked  stick  artists,  from  their  experience  and  o"bserva- 
tion  of  surface  conditions,  usually  are  "better  able  to  judge  where  water  is 
likely  to  "be  found  that  the  average  person.    But  they  are  not  guided  "by  their 
forked^  sticks. 

fr.  The  way  to  locate  well  water  is  to  dig  or  drive  actual  test  wells  and 

make  pumping  tests  at  various  levels.    The  well  should  "be  simk:  deep  enough 
into  the  water  "bearing  material  so  the  level  of  water  in  the  ground  won't 
siiik  during  drouth  "below  the  "bottom  of  the  well.    No  new  well  should  "be. .re- 
garded as  complete  until  pumping  tests  have  "been  run  long  enough  to  find  out 
whether  enoijgh  v/ater  has  "been  tapped  for  the  purpose  of  the  farm  or  whether 
you  have  just  struck  a  small  pocket  of  water.    In  making  the  final  pump?.ng 
test,  the  discharge  should  "be  taken  "by  pipes  or  troughs  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  well  and  to  lower  ground  if  possible.    Otherwise,  the  water 
may  sink:  back  and  you  may  be  pumping  up  the  same  water  time  and  again, 

For  water  for  watering  stock  and, irrigation  and  pur^ooses  other  than 
drinking,  Mr.  Warren  suggests  that  river  or  creek  water,  or  even  a  running 
brook  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  throwing  a  temporary  log  or  boulder  dam 
across  the  brook  aA^-  installing  a  liydraulic  ram.    A  hydraulic  ram  is  one  of 

most  economical  p-umps  there  is*  You  can  get  one  for  ten  to  twenty  dollars, 
and  use  wherever  you  can  get  a  fall  of  water. 

Even  the  old  spring  can  often  be  made  to  yield  more  water.  Seeps 
and  springs  are  the  natural  cropping  out  of  ground  srater  at  the  surface. 
Tliey  usually  occur  at  the  toe  of  a  slope.    Just  raiding  off  the  leaves  will 
often  increase  the  yield  of  water.    Or  dig  out  deeper  below  where  the  spring 
coraes  out  of  the  ground.    In  that  way,  you  may  intercept  oth^r  rivulets  or 
seeps  below  the  one  which  forms  the  spring.    As  Mr.  Warren  explaihs  what  you 
do  in  that  case  is  to  practically  build  a  shallow  well  in  the  spring. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  poor  idea  to  try  to  bidld  up  or  wall  up- 
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tho  sides  of  a  spring,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  above  the  out- 
cropping of  the  Sjpring  itself*    In  that  way,  you  choke  down  the  spring  water. 
Instead  of  increasing  the  yield,  you  decrease  it.    In  some  cases,  "buj-lding 
up  the  curia  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  spring  has  actual  completely 
stopped  the  flow  of  the  spring  "by  deflecting  it  to  other  channels. 

However,  Mr.  Warren  says  that  a  good  many  folks  don^t  understand  how 
ground  water  travels.    Except  in  rock,  the  water  in  the  ground  seldom  moves'^, 
in  well-defined  channels.    Dn  earth  water  moves  pretty  much  the  same  way  as 
it  would  in  "blotting  paper.    Surface  water  such  as  ordinarily  found  in  streams 
and  ponds  is  generally  contaminated  with  organic  matter  and  is  unfit  for 
drinking  purposes.    For  drinking  water  which  has  percolated  slowly  through 
clean  ground  is  "best.    As  a  rule,  the  deeper  you  go  into  the  ground,  the  purer 
the  "Stater.    It  is  freer  from  organic  matter,  "but  contains  more  mineral  matter, 
so  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  hard. 

Water  for  domestic  use  should  be  clear,  colorless,  odorless,  soft, 
neither  strongly  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  its  tempemture  for  general  purposes 
should  be  about  50  degrees.    It  may  be  all  those  things,  however,  and  not 
be  pure.    It  may  be  all  those  things,  and  contain  billions  of  disease  germs. 
Many  farm  wells,  cisterns,  and  other  sources  of  water  are  contaminated  from 
drainage  from  some  nearby  source  of  filth.    And  while  trying  to  tide  over 
the  drouth,  see  that  leaky  pipes  and  faucets  don't  waste  the  precious  stuff* 
But  all  those  ©atters  are  discussed  more  thoroughly  and  in  more  detail  in 
that  bulletin  on  the;.iFarm  Water  Suxoply.    Just  ask  for  Farmers'  ^lletin  lUUS-F, 

Ml^OlBCEMMT ;      You  can  get  one  of  those  bulletins  on  the  Taimstead 

Water  Supply  "by  writing  either  to  this  Station  — •  or  by  writing  direct 

to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  Station  cooperates 

with  the  Department  in  presenting  these  reports  from  your  farm  reporter  at 
Washington  five  times  a  week. 
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Poultry  Interview  ITo.  51:  EIl^S  PIT  1930  FALL  CULLIITG 

ji5M)U-JCEI£BH' :      At  this  time  Yovt  Fa^"^  Re-jortcr  at  TJashington  brings  you, 
from  the  U.S.  De-partnent  of  j\gri culture ,  a  hatch  of  tinoly  hints  on  fall  cull- 
ing of  the  poultry  flock.     In  view  of  the  feed  situation  in  m£?.i!y  sections  of 
the  country,  proper  culling  becomes  especially  inrortant  this  year,  Ttll 
let  Y6''JJ  Reporter  tell  you  wh-at  he" learned  from  his  conversation  with  Mr.  A.  R. 
Lee,    poultry  husbandman  for  the  De^'artment  of  ^\gri culture,    AH  right,  Mr. 
Reporter  


Cu-lling,  said  Mr,  Log,  is  a  good  business  practice  EVERY  year.    But  when 
grain  prices  are  rising,  and  when  feed  is  short,  and  when  sumraer  egg  prices 
have  been  relatively  lov/ — -then  close,  careful  culling  necessarily  goes  h^nd 
in  h-and  with  profits.    We  hs,ve  all  of  these  conditions  this  fall. 

But,   said  Mr.  Lee,  donU  carry  this  to  extremes.     Close  culling  doesnH 
mean  getting  jpid  of  the  whole  flock.    And.  iVc  true  th^t  there  h^.ve  been  large 

receipts  of  poultry  at  the  markets  recently  indicating  that  farmers  are 

reducing  their  laying  flocks  much  more  rapidly  than  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 
It  indicates  that  some  poultrjrmen  ma3^  be  marketing  indiscriminately,  I^d 

s^oin  the  question  up  by  spying  this:  Rigid  culling  is  desirable.    But  DOIT'T 

cull  out  the  good  hens  and  the  well-grown  pullets.    We  need  TKEII  in  our  bu.si- 
ness.     Get  rid  of  the  poor  producers  and  the  good  ones  will  bring  good  returns 
during  the  coming  year, 

iToWj  with  this  short  introduction,  let  me  give  you  a  res^oi-ne  of  Mr,  Lee's 
ideas  about  the  technic  of  culling. 

This  is  the  last  calli  you  might  say,  for  culling  before  all  the  laying 
hens  go  into  their  annual  molt.    Hens  are  already  losing  that  school-girl 
complexion.    They're  dropping  the  dirty,  broken,  and  nest-worn  feathers  that 

have  protected  them  this  sunr-ier.    And  when  all  hens  liave  that  ragged,  h^lf- 

naked,  and  run-down  appearance  it»s  very  difficult  to  tell  the  good  layers  from 
the  bad.     So,  if  you  havenH  already  culled  on  the  basis  of  prc-molting  basis, 
donH  lose  another  day. 
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Of  course,  you  may  have  hens  which  have  &lvea,6.y  molted-* — and  which 
alrea.dy  have  "bright  and  shiny  coats  of  new  feathers.    If  you  have,  that»s 
something  else  to  think  about,   . Sach  hens  are  generally  poor  layers.  Early 
molters  can  ordinarily  be  culled  out  of  the  flock  without  feax  that  yotire 
losing  profitable  hens.    The  hens  to  be  saved  are  the  ones  which  still  had 
dirty  and  broken  feathers  and  l)leached  legs  around  the  first  of  September 
or  later. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Lee  paused.    "There^s  one  thing  you  want  to  remember, 
though,"  he  told  me,  "And  that  is  this:    Many  flocks  have  been  on  a  scaJit 
ration  this  suminer  because  of  low  egg  prices  and  rising  prices  of  feed.  And 
■goor  feeding  will  make  a  good  hen  look  like  a  cull.    Under  such  conditions 
the  good  hen  may  not  get  justice.    Always,  before  culling,  be  su.re  that  the 
feeding  is  good  and  that  your  fowls  are  free  from  parasites.    It  may  not  be 
the  ^n^  s  falut  that  she  isn»t  laying  as  she  should." 

"Now  for  your  question  about  HOW  (Sl^gBly  to  cull.    Well,  that  depends 
on  the  amount  of  floor  space  you  have  available.    It  depends  upon  the  nojnber 
of  pullets  you  have  to  replace  your  hens.    It  depends  on  your  feed.  And 
so  oni  , 

"I  would  say,  definitely,  that  most  poultry  raisers  ordinarily  do  not 
cull  closely  enough  for  best  results.    This  year  especially  I  think  we  could 
increase  profits  considerably  tlirough  closer  culling.    Got  rid  not  only  of 
the  star  boarders,  but  also  of  the  hens  on  the  border-line  and  those  which 
return  only  small  profits." 

"Remember,  this  is  an  oxcollont  time  to  get  rid  of  the  old  hens.  It 
hardly  ever  pays  to  keep  hens  for  egg  production  more  than  two  laying  years. 
And  it  pays  to  cull  carefully  at  the  end  of  the  FIRST  laying  year. 

"Remember  these  points: 

"A  good  la;vring  hen  at  this  season  of  the  jrear  is  vigorous  and  in  good 
'physical  condition,  even  though  her  work  clothes  are  soiled  and  worn.  She 
has  a  pl^jjirp,  bright-red  comb  which  appears  to  be  full  of  blood,  waxy,  sJid 
soft  in  texture.    The  wattles  and  comb  of  a  loafing  hen,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  shrunken,  comparatively  hard,  and  ^iile  and  dull  in  color. 

"Remenber  also  that  the  color  of  legs  of  yellow-legged  breeds  is  in- 
clined to  bleach  or  fade  when  hens  are  Laying  freely.  Loafing  hens  often 
have  yellowj  richly  colored  legs  at  t'ris  time  of  year, 

•ufie  pubic  bovies  one  on  each  r.ide  of  the  vent — —are  spread  well  apart 

and  flexible  In  a  ^ood  Ifvcr  at         tiivie  of  the  year  when  she *s  laying. 

"However,  perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  a,ll  is  time  of  molting.  . 
If  your  hens  did  not  start  to  molt  by  September  1  you  can  usually  count  on 
her  to  bfe  a  good  layer." 

"Weeding  out  the  low^^gg  producers,"  Mr,  Leo  wound  up,'-* "is  the  quickost 
means  I  know  of,  of  increasing  egg  loroduction  and  egg  profits.    .Culling  not 
only  cuts  down  the  feed  bill  but  it  leaves  a  breading  flock  that  will  pro--  = 
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ducG  Mghor-:>roducing  offspring.  All  surveys  sr^ow  that  poultry  profits  arc 
directly  related  to  production.  And,  as  I've  said  "before,  this  is  going  to 
"be  especially  true  this  fall  and  winter." 

Mr.  Lee  went  on  to  tell  hoy;  they  cull  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
poultry  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C    Naturally  we  can  hardly  compare  a  govern- 
mcnt  farm  with  an  ordinary  farm.    But  this  struck  mo  as  interesting  enough  to 
p-ass  along  to  you.    The  Department  keeps  in  its  flocks  only  the  Leghorn  hens 
that  have  laid  225  or  more  eggs  in  a  year,  Rhode  Island  Red-S  and  Bg^rred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  imist  lay  at  least  200  eggs  to  save  themselves  from  the  hlock.  Of 
course  these  hens  are  tra'p  nested.    That's  a  pre;tty  high  average,  and  such  an 
average  would  not  "be  practicable  on  most  farms.    But  it  doeis  show  what  care- 
ful "breeding  and  careful  culling  can  accomplish.    It  indicates  that  our  na^- 
tional  lOO-egg  average  could  he  made  considerably  higher  without  much  trou."ble 

Mr.  Lee  advises  selling  culled  poultrjr  just  as  soon  as  X)ossihle  after 
culling.     They  eat  just  as  much  feed  after  culling  as  before.    And  the  same 
thing  applies  to  cocks  and  cockerels.    Dispose  of  all  cockerels,  except  those 
selected  for  breeding,  just  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough. 

I  take  it  that  you  are  familiar  with  good  culling  practices.  However, 
if  you  feel  that  you  need  more  information,  you  can  doubtless  get  it  from 
your  county  agent  or  from  one  of  your  neighbors  who  has  had  long  experience. 
Taking  out  the  lowest  producers  is  an  easy  matter,  but  clo se  culling  does  re- 
quire some  stu.d3;-.    You  will  also  find  detailed  information  in  Parmers*  Bulle- 
tin IvTo.  1524,  called  "Farm  Poultry  Raising," 


i\ITIIOUI\rCEI-.'iEl^ :      You  have  just  heard  Your  Parm  Reporter  at  Washington,  bring- 
ing hints  on  1930  faJl  culling  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash- 
ington.   If  you  want  a  copy  of  that  bulletin  write  either  to  Station-  or 

direct  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  title  is  "Farm  Poultry  Raising, 
and  the  n-u:-nber  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1524, 


POSSIBILITIES  Q'F  COOPERATIVE  i.tAHKETIlTG-: 


ITo.  15:      How  Your  Connrj-nit;/  Can  Take  Part  in 

The  Coo'oerative  Marketing  Program. 

AM^'TOUlTCEI.IEin' ;      G-reat  are  the  possihilities  of  cooperative  marketingl 
In  our  reports  from  your  f^rm  reporter  at  Tashington  we  have  heard 
V7hat  the  J^deral  Earm  Board  has  done,  and  v/hat  s^accessful  farmers' 
co-ops  have  done,  and  how  they  have  done  it,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future.    Today  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  whjDle  matter.    Your  reporter 
has  asked  the  experts  how  our  comm'jLnit^^  can  take  part  in  the  cooperative 
maj-ketin^  program  T7ell,  Mr.  Reporter,  what  can  we  do  aoout  it?  


Kow  can  our  community  take  part,  in  the  cooperative  marketing  program? 

I  asked  Dr.  Bomherger  that  —  Dr.  Prank  3.  Bomherger,  who  is  in  charge 

of  the  organization  work  of  the  Federal  Parm  Board. 

Me  suggested  that  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  what  ovt  local 
situation  is.    How  can  our  local  comm^anity  oe  "benefited  hy  a  co-op? 

To  get  the  answer  to  tliat  question  will  take  some  sort  of  svsvey  of 
the  actual  conditions.     That  s^urvey  may  "be  a  highly  technical  affair  or  it 
may  he  just  a  general  review  to  sec  just  w:iat  wc  liave.     There  may  already 
"be  co-ops  which  meet  all  the  needs.    TUhether  it  i  s  dairy,  or  poultry,  or 
tobacco,  or  potatoes,  or  livestock,  the  same  is  true.    The  survey  may  show 
the  marteting  needs  of  the  farmers  are  pretty  well  taken  care  of. 

Taken  hy  and  large,  however.  Dr.  Bom."bcrgcr  says  it  will  "be  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rcile,  if  our  community  is  fou-nd  to  he  rally  equipped 
ivdth  cooperative  marketing  machinery. 

A  siarvcy  of  the  commurJ.ty,  and  the  stuff  produced,  and  the  m.ethods 
of  marketing  it,  is  very  likely  to  hring  to  light  a  situe.tion  which  most 
of  us  na;-  not  be  consciously  aware  of. 

I  can  hear  some  of  you  moiabling  now,   "How  you  go  about  starting 
such  a  survey'-?" 

That's  easy.    The  machinery/  is  already  at  hand,    Eor  example  some  of 
the  farm  organizations,  including  the  county  agents  and  the  extension 
specialists  are  naturally  interested  in  and  acqp-ainted  with  the  situation. 

But  lot's  assume  we  have  been  led  to  induce  the  extension  forces  to 
make  a  preliminary  survey. 
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The  next  tiling,  Dr.  Bom'ocrgcr  advises,  is  to  effect  sorac  sort  of 
tem-oorary  organization  or  more  formal  organization  to  take  the  findings 
froin  the  -preliminarj^  s'j.rvey  under  consideration. 

And  right  there,  he  reminds  us,  we've  got  to  take  into  consideration 
not  only  nur  o^m  conununitv^  situation,   cut  also  the  needs  of  adjoining 
comunities.     These  days,  no  faxm  product  can  he  marketed  strictly  on  a 
connunity  hasis.    TJe  have  to  think  in  terms  of  our  whole  region,  irhich 
-produces  the  same  sort  of  stuff.    ?or  some  products,  a  region  might  in- 
clude several  counties  or  even  several  States. 

Dr.  BomlDerger  declares  tliat  is  one  of  the  finest  influences  of 
the  -cyhole  cooperative  marketing  movement.     It  has  destro3"ed  the  narrow 
insularity  of  our  local  comjminity  "by  tying  -  us  up  with  other  commanities 
heyond  our  old  horizon.    It  has  "broadened  our  economic  and  social  outlook. 

A  detailed  survey  may  he  undertaken  by  some  of  the  existing 
farm  organizations,  f.hich  usually  have  a  very  intellingent  interest  in 
the  economic  situation  of  the  farmers.    But  even  in  lack  of  s^j.ch  sji 
organization,  there  is  no  reason  our  informal  temporary  committee  should 
not  give  serious  consideration  as  to  wii ether  a  co-op  is  needed  or  ad~ 
visaole,  and,  if  so,   just  ?;hat  type  of  organization  will  host  fit  the 
speciaJ  circumstances  in  our  case. 

Dr.  Bomhergcr  warns  us  in  disc^assing  the  prospects  to  remomoor  the 
principles  which  have  heen  followed  "by  successful  co-ops  in  our  line 
and  in  other  lines  of  farming, 

?or  example,  we  want  to  investigate  whether  there  is  likely  to  he 
hig  enough  volume  of  the  product  in  our  conmunity  to  make  an  organization 
worth  while. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  whether  the  existing  methods  of 
liandling  are  efficient  and  economical.    The  real  test  of  a  coopera.tivc 
marketing  association  is  whether  it  can  attend  to  the  marketing  more 
efficiently  than  can  the  private,  organization. 

Assuming  that  the  stud'/  of  the  results  of  the  survey  indicate  the 
desirahility  of  forming  a  co-op,  the  effort  then  becomes  very  definitely 
an  organization  program.    That  is,  we  have  to  consider  how  the  other 
producers  handling  the  same  crop  we  do  can  he  led  to  recognize  the  need 
and  the  value  of  supporting  the  m.ovement  "by  joining  the  organization. 
Tiiere  are  no  set  r^j.les  for  doing  that, 

.  Often  the  communitj^  program  will  logically  hecome  part  of  the 
regional  cooperative  progrun.    In  that  case,  our  community  would  adapt 
its  methods  so  as  to  fit  into  the  larger,  regional  program. 

Often,  however,  there  is  no  larger  regional  unit.     In  that  case. 
Dr.  Bomherger  suggests,  that  our  comm-cinity  organization  may  hecome  the 
naclcus  around  which  other  similar  units  can  he  formed. 
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A  co-op  movement  can  iDe  made  to  spread  from  our  enthusiastic  center 
to  surrounding  territory. 

That's  not  a  mere  Sream  either,    A  large  numher  of  our  hig  national 
and  regional  co-ops  have  reached  their  present  growth  "by  the  gradual  en- 
largement from  small  local  units.    As  the  local  reached  the  limits  of  its 
effectiveness  on  an  individual,  isolated  oasis,  it  was  found  desirable  to 
federate  more  and  more  into  larger  and  larger  units. 

ITow  that  history  of  the  development  of  co-ops  in  this  country  seems 
to  impresc  on  our  minds  two  very  important  facts. 

The  two  important  things  to  keep  in  mind  when  considering  the  organ- 
ization of  a  cooperative  association  are: 

Pirst ,  we  need  to  consider  the  strictly  local  community  conditions 
as  such. 

Second,  we  need  to  hear  in  mind  the  regional  or  national  aspects 
of  the  prohlem, 

Dr,  Bomherger  says  QTiite  seriously  that  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Federal  Parm  Board  is  largely  dependent  on  the  effort  that  is  heing  made 
to  hring  ahout  the  grouping  of  local  co-ops  into  regional  and  national 
cooperative  sales  agencies. 

So  you  see  where  our  local  co-op  prohlem  ties  right  in  with  the 
prohlem  as  a  whole.    When  I  took  this  matter  up  with  this  organization 
specialist,  I  had  that  far-away  feeling.    The  Federal  Farm  Board  seemed 
a  thing  apart.     I  asked  how  our  community  could  take  part  in  the  cooperative 
marketing  program,  hut  I  could  hardly  see  just  where  it  would  fit  in, 

Bu-t  I  think  that  now  we  can  all  see,  as  Dr.  Bombe^rger  points  out, 
that  a  consideration  of  our  local  community  market  needs  brings  us  to  a 
vizualization  of  our  great  cooperative  marketing  program  which  centers  in 
the  Agriculbiral  Marketing  Act.    That  law  contemplates  that,  sooner  or 
later,  there  shall  be  brought  into  existence  a  national  system  of  pro- 
ducer-owned and  producer-controlled  cooperative  marketing  agencies  for  the 
handling  of  the  agricultural  commodities  of  America. 


AMOUITCSI\EM' :      You  have  just  heard  how  your  community  can  take  part  in  the 
cooperative  marketing  prograjn.    That  was  one  of  the  series  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  cooperative  marketing  which  this  Station   has  presented 

together  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


speaking  Time;  10  minutes. 


Dairy  Interview  Ho.  51:    HOW  ABOUT  THAT  ¥ZED  SUPPLY? 

AIHTOUITCEI^IENT :      At  this  time  Station  takes  pleas-are  in  presenting 

Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  a  radio  spokesman  for  the,U,  S«  Department 
of  Agriculture,    This  is  dairy  day  for  Yoiir  Reporter,    And  he  "brings  you 
now  a  report  on  checking  up  on  the  winter  feed  supply.    All  right,  Mr.  Re- 
porter. 


I  We  just  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  T.  E.  Woodward,  practical  dairj^man  and 
the  man  who's  in  charge  of  feeding  ejcperiments  at  the  government  e:iperiment 
station  at  Beltsville,  i^Iaryland. 

Mr,  Woodward  remarked  aoout  the  importance  of  checking  up  on  the  winter 

feed  supply  now-r  especially  in  liew  of  feedt^  conditions  resralting  from 

the  dJTouth.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  saving  low-grade  hays  and  feeds, 
for  the  same  reason. 

"The  drouth,"  said  Mr.  Woodward,  "has  created  a  situation  which  demands 

the  Saving  and  utilization  of  ALL  available  crops  and  stocks  of  feed,  no 

matter  how  low  in  feeding  value  they  may  he.    The  dairyman  occupies  a  more 

fortunate  position  than  many  of  his  fellow  farmers.    His  income  from  the 

sale  of  dairy  products  should  permit  him  to  "buy  raach  if  not  all  the  fe^d  for 

his  herd  and  thjLs  he  aole  to  carry  on  through  adverse  conditions.    Still  the 

expense  of  feeding  the  young,  non-productive  stock  may  place  on  him  a  "burden 

which  he  can  not  well  carry,    The  sacrifice  of  max^y  valuahle  heifers  which 

are  needed  for  replacements  in  the  dairy  herd  appears  imminent  unless 

energetic  steps  are  taken  to  preserve  and  conserve  all  materials  having  any 

nutritive  value  whatever.    We  all  know  that  such  material  as  wheat  straw 

is  a.  v^oor  feed  for  a  milking  cow,  hut  we  also  know  that  cattle  will  su^si^fet 

upon  it  for  a  considerable  time  and  that  it  is  mach  "better  thaji  no  feed  at 
all.n 

According  to  Mr.  Woodward,  it's  up  to  dairymen  in  many  different  sec*'.'ir. 
tions  of  the  country  this  fall  to  save  the  low  grade  feeds  or  sacrifice  val- 
uahle heifers.    IiTaturally,  no  progressive  dair\T2ian  wants  to  sacrifice  his 
future  milkers,  so  what  is  he  to  do? 

Well,  Mr,  Woodward  has  just  answered  that  question  once,  "but  I'm  going 
to  give  you  his  more  complete  answer  to  the  same  question.    Here  it  is: 


i 
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"A  trip  through  the  drouth- striken  regions  is  enough  to  convince  even 
the  most  ca'sual  observer  that  much  wheat  straw  is  going  tq^  "be  Trasted  this 
Y^sX  j:ist  as  has  "been  the  case  ever?/  year  since  time  inuii®«ferial , "  he  said. 
Most  of  the  stacks  oi  straw  are  jast  as  the  thresher  left  them,  hut  some 
few  have  "been  "topped  out"  so  as  to  shed  water  and  the  straw  which  alwa^^'s 
spreads  out  at  the  haso  of  the  stack  has  "been  cleared-.ai3Eiy  and  saved. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  supply  of  straw  may  "bo  conserved.  Wheat 
straw  is  co;-nraonly  used  for  bedding.    Many  farmers  will  "be  able  to  s"J.bstitute 
other  materials  and  thus  save  their  wheat  straw  for  feeding.     In  some  sections 
savKlust  is  available  for  the  hauling  7/hile  in  other  sections  mrjiy  different 
kinds  of  leaves  may  be  used,  while  in  still  other  sections  even  weeds  may  be 
mo^Tn,  cured  and  stored  away  for  winter  bedding. 

"vfxiat  has  been  said  regarding  wheat  straw  apx:^<lies  in  like  ma^nner  'iju.t 

more  forcibly  to  the  straws  from  o^.fr.s,  and  the  legumes  -because  these  strav/s 

are  SUPERIOR  in  nutritive  value  to  v/heat  straw. 

"Clicn  there  is  another  cro-p  the  waste  from  which  has  always  been  enor- 
mous.   That  crop  is  corn.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  shocks  of  corn,  mach 
of  it  unlTLisked,  in  the  field  even  in  late  winter.    The  loss  of  food  nutrients 
and  in  palatability  thru  prolonged  exposure  to  the  weather  is  very  great,  but 
still  perhaps  no  greater  than  would  be  sustained  by  any  other  crop  under 
siipilar  conditions." 

How,  my  friends,  you  have  heard  what  Mr.  Woodward  of  the  United  States 
B'areau  of  Dairy  Industry  has  said  about  saving  all  the  Icjw  grade  hays  and 
feeds  for  use  this  fall  and  vTinter.    He  emphasized  the  fact  that  we  lose  a 
lot  of  feed  every  year  by  leaving  wheat  straw,  oat  straw,  soybean,  hay,  cow- 
pea  ha3',  lespedeza  hay,  various  grass  ha^'s,  other  crops  and  even  com  exposed 
to  the  weather  until  way  long  in  the  winter. 

I  asked  Mr.  Woodward  for  a  comment  on  the  last  sentence,  and  he  gave  it. 

"2Tow,  "  he  said,  "an  autoiuobile  manafact.urer  does  not  mate  new  automobiles 
and  then  leave  them  out  in  the  weather  to  deteriorate.    Ke  places  them  v/here 
they  will  be  protected  from  the  weather  so  they  will  not  deteriorate. 

Wiien  there  is  a  general  cc^jntry-wide  shortage  of  livestock  feed  like  we 
hai?e  in  manj^  sections  of  the  country, this  fall,  dairymen  ought  to  try  to  save 
every  pound  of  feed  that  it^s  possible  and  practical  to  save.    The  way  to  save 

this  feed  is  to  copy  after  the  a;j.tomobilc  manufacturer  that  is  as  soon  as 

the  hay  is  read;^'-  to  save  save  it,  and  then  trjr  to  find  a  place  to  store  it 

so  that  it  will  deteriorate  just  as  little  as  possible  until  fed  or  used  in 
other  wajrs." 

Ever3'  tub  stands  on  its  own  bottom,  and  it*s  up  to  ever^'-  individual  dairy- 
man to  try  to  provide  feed  for  his  own  herd  this  winter.     In  some  sections 
where  the  season  has  been  normal  the  problem  will  not  be  hard.    In  others  it 
will  be  mighty  hard.  Therefore,  save  as  mach  hay  and  feed  now  as  you  possibly 
can—- oven  though  it  be  of  a  low  grade 

"Mr.  Woodward,  "  I  interrupted,  "corn  silage  is  a  great  dair;^  feed  in 
many  sections.    The  crop  is  virtually  ruined  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
What  about  it?" 
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"Tliat's  very  inroortant,"  he  said.     "^Thile  the  corn  crop  is  "best  utilized 
as  silage  there  is  much  corn  that  will  not  or  can  not  "be  vjut  in  the  silo  this 
fall.    The  pro"blem  is  how  l^est  to  handle  this  corn  so  as  to  olDtain  maximum 
ret-ujrns  from  it. 

"In  the  drouthy  regions  the  corn  will  vary  in  height  from  a  foot  or 
so  on  u-jj.     S'^^me  of  it  has  earg:  and  some  has  not.    The  very  small  stuff  can 
be  best  saved  by  graaang.     That  ^±11  ch  is  large  enough  to  cut  but  has  few  or 
no  ears  should  be  liarvested  while  most  of  the  leaves  are  still  grea.n  and  -put 
in  shocks.     Just  as  soon  as  it  has  dried  enough  so  it  will  not  spoil  when 
stored  in  quantity  it  should  be  placed  under  cover  or  in  stacks  where  it  will 
be  protected  from  leaching.     In  other  words,  such  corn  should  be  handled  as 
nearly  like  a  hay  crop  as  possible, 

"The  corn  that  has  develorted  ears  must  necessarily  be  cut  latter  than 
that  v/ithout  ears,  otherwise  the  grain  Y/ill  not  be  sufficiently  mature  to 
keep.    Still,  in  view  of  the  need  this  year  for  roughage  it  may  be  well  to 
cut  the  corn  a  little  earlier  than  usual  and  thus  secure  greater  feeding 
value  in  the  stalk  and  foliage.    The  corn  should  be  husked  as  soon  as  it  is 
dry  enough  to  keep  and  the  stover  stored  at  once  under  cover  or  in  stacks. 
The  idea  back  of  these  recommendations  is  to  secure  maximum  nutritive  value 
from  the  roughage  by  harvesting  it  while  still  reasonably  green  and  then 
curing  and  storing  it  with  as  little  loss  of  leaves  and  green  color  as  pos- 
sible," 

Sunmarizing,  Mr.  Woodward  recommends  the  saving  of  as  much  hay  and  feed 
as  possible  this  fall;  the  saving  of  even  low  grade  feed  and  hay  often  dis- 
carded in  normal  years,  and  the  general  saving  of  hays  and  feeds  by  cutting 
and  curing  them  properly  and  then  by  housing  or  protecting  them  in  some  other 
way  from  the  weather, 

■CLOSIITC-  AJv^'TOUrTCELffiM' !      You  have  been  listening  to  one  of  the  re,q;alar  Farm 

Reporter  programs  broadcast  from  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 

De-partment  of  Agriculture. 
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Speakiing  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 


LIV^S^OCK  SHELTERS 


OPEITIITC-  AmiOUlTCBlffilvTT :      At  this  time  Station    tsJces  pleasm-e  in 

presenting  Yo-ur  !7ashington  Farivi  Reporter  who  is  going  to  talk  on  the 
suoject  LIVESTOCK  SHELTERS.      Yowr  Farni  Reporter  now  has  the  "mike." 


— ooOoo — 


Folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  at  this  time  ahout  sheltering 
livestock  from  Old  Man  'Veather.      I  open  this  program  mindftol  of  the 
fact  th_at  thousaJids  of  animals  have  no  shelter  aside  from  the  blue  sky, 
roclc^'-  oluffs,  forest  trees,  and  twiiil^ling  stars,  and  that  some  people 
even  thirik  livestock  shelters  unnecessary. 

I  am  fraiik:  to  adirdt  that  I  do  not  "belong  to  that  class.  I 
"believe,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  generally  speaking  it  paj^s  to  house 
livestock.      I  know  from  actual  experience  that  dairy  cows  exposed  to 
cold,  rainy  weather  often  fall  off  in  milk  production,  and  that  "beef 
cattle  do  better  when  they  have  some  kind  of  shelter,  especially  during 
long  spells  of  bad  weather.      Hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  all,  as  a  general 
rule,  respond  favorably  to  shelter. 

Tliis  is  the  fifteenth  of  Septem.ber  and  it's  quite  possible  that 
some  of  you  will  want  to  make  arrangements  for  some  kind  of  shelter  for 
your  livestock  this  fall  and  winter.      If  you  do  perhaps  what  I  am  going 
to  say  will  be  of  interest  to  you  because  J 'm>  going  to  tell  you  today 
what  some  of  Uncle  Sam's  livestock  specialists  told  me  about  livestock 
shelters,  and  at  this  time  next  Monday,  I'm  going  to  try  to  tell  you 
what  Uncle  Sam's  building  engineers  have  to  say  about  the  actual  laying- 
out  and  building  of  livestock  barns  and  shelters. 
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In  t£>J.king  on  this  suliject  of  livestock  shelters  I  am  a?/are  that 
different  sections  of  the  coiontry  require  different  types  of  livestock 

buildings  some  much  more  substantial  than  others,  "but  generally 

speaking  the  underlying  principles  of  housing  livestock  a.re  about  the 
SD^ie  0.11  over  the  country.      In  some  sections  it's  necessary  to  house 
livestock  from  actual  cold.      In  other  sections  the  housing  is  a  pro- 
tection from  the  hot  sun,  cold  rains,  snowstorms,  winds,  and  so  on  down 
the  line. 

■.7.  H.  Black  is  in  charge  of  beef -cattle  investigations  for  the 
United  St.ates  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     I  asked  Mr.  Black  if  it  pays 
to  provide  some  kind  of  a  shelter  for  beef  cattle . 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "generally  speaking,  it  certainly  does. 
Of  course,  it's  not  necessary  to  provide  elaborate  or  e:cpensive  barns 
for  ordinary  beef  cattle,  but  they  should  at  least  have  a  shelter  which 
provides  them  with  a  dry  roof,  and  sufficient  siding  to  break  the  cold 
winds . " 

"Ariy  precautions  about  these  beef  cattle  shelters?"     I  asked. 

"Yes, "said  Mr.  Black.  "OlIE.    Beef  cattle  should  have  a  roof  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold  rains,  and  perhaps  the  hot  sun  in  some 
sections  where  natural  shade  is  not  available,  and  windbreaks  to  protect 
them  from  cold  winds  in  the  winter,  BUT    beef  cattle  shelters  must  not 
be  close  and  tight.     Hiey  must  have  plenty  of  ventilation  and  light." 

So,  for  beef  cattle  the  Bure-u  of  ^\nimal  Industry  recommends, 
except  in  unusual  cases,  some  kind  of  shelter  in  keeping  with  the  climate, 
section,  and  value  of  the  herd.     These  shelters  should  have  a  roof  tha.t 
will  shed  v/,ater  and  walls  or  windbreaks  of  some  kind,  but  must  have  fresh 
air,  plenty  of  ventilation  and  light. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Woodward  is  manager  of  Uncle  Sam's  experii-nental  dairy 
herd  at  Beltsville,  Maryland.      I  asked  him  a.bout  the  profit  derived  from 
the  proper  housing  of  dairy  cattle. 

"Oh,"  he  sa.id,  "I  wouldn't  thiiik  of  trying  to  opera.te  a  dairy 
herd  without  some  kind  of  housing  arrangements.      Such  arrangements 
need  not  be  elaborate  or  expensive,  but  they  ought  to  be  DRY  i\lTD  COM- 
FORT^\BLS  and  ready  for  use  when  needed." 

"Mr.  Woodward,"  I  sa.id,  "do  you  think  that  standing  out  in  a 
cold  winter  rain  for  just  one  night  will  cause  a  cow  to  fail  off  in 
milk  production?" 

"Thiiik  ?    Why  man,"  he  said,"  I  TJOW  IT.     If  you  want  a  cow  to 

give  milk — >  feed  her  and  tal^e  core  of  her,  and  if  she's  the  right  kind 

of  cow  she'll  respond  at  the  milk  bucket." 
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Axid  nov/  folks,  that's  a.  s"uiimary  of  what  Mr.  YJoodward  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  had  to  say  on  the  su'oject  of  housing  dairy 
cattle.     They  do  better  in  most  sections  of  the  country  when  provided 
with  sone  kind  of  a  shelter.     It  need  not  oe  elal^orate  or  expensive, 
"but  it  ought  to  be  dry  and  coiiif  or  table .      Ventilation  and  light  are  just 
as  important  in  housing  the  dairy  herd  as  in  housing  beef  cattle. 

Tlie  next  livestock  specialist  that  I  tackled  bears  the  name  of 
Dr.  S.  S.  Buckley  and  he's  in  the  office  of  swine  investigations  for 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.      After  placing  him  on  my  little  witness 
stand,  I  said,  "Dr.  Buckley,  do  you  think  it  pays  to  provide  a  shelter 
for  hogs?" 

Looking  straight  into  my  eyes  he  said,  "Did  you  ever  hear  hogs 
outside  of  a  shelter  squealing  and  fussing  on  a  cold,  rainj^  night?" 
"Oh,  5^es,"  I  replied,  "plenty  of  times." 

"Uell,"  he  said,  "that  ought  to  answer  your  question.  Such 
hogs  gener.ally  fuss  because  they  are  cold,  wet  and  uncomfortable.  Turn 
them  in  a  dry,  comforable  shed  and  notice  how  quick  the  fussing  stops." 

According  to  Dr.  Buckley,  hogs  that  are  forced  to  endure  cold, 
rainy  v/eather  without  shelter  may,  largely  as  a  result  of  such  exposure, 
develop  such  troubles  as  hog  influenza,  hog  pneumonia  or  perhaps,  other 
troubles.      The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  lost  several  hogs  at  the 
experiment  farm  at  Beltsville  ,  Md.  near  !7ashington,  this  summer  on 
account  of  the  extreme  hot  weather.      They  didn't  have  enough  shades 
during  the  extremely  hot  weather.      You  knov/  when  the  thermometer  passes 
100    aro^jnd  Washington  it's  hot.     That's  nhy  shelter  is  valuable  d^oring 
the  hot  suTimer  as  well  as  in  the  cold  winter. 

There's  a  simple  and  economical  hog  shed  or  shelter  suited  for 
your  Particular  section  regardless  of  v/here  you  live.      Ask  your  State 
agricult-oral  college  for  information  on  this  subject. 

Just  across  the  hall  from  Dr.  Buckley  is  another  one  of  Uncle 

Sam's  livestock  specialists.      His  name  is  Spencer  D.  A.  Spencer,  and 

he's  in  charge  of  sheep  investigations  for  Uncle  Sam.  I  moved  my  little 
witness  chair  across  to  his  office  and  3.sked  him  to  take  a  seat  and  tell 
me  about  housing  sheep. 

"\7ell,"  he  said,  "sheep,  especially  range  sheep,  are  handled  a 
little  differently  from  the  ordinary'-  run  of  livestock.      However,  most 
sheepmen,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  find  it  profitable  to  provide 
some  kincL  of  a  shelter  for  their  sheep.      Heavy  snows,  cold  rains,  and 
hard  winds  are  usua.lly  hard  on  sheep.      Sheep  shelters  need  not  be 
expensive  n^r  elaborate-,  but  they  ought  to  be  DRY  and  C0M?0RT.\BLE .  \Tnat 
they  need  mostly  is  a  good  roof  and  windbreak,  and  in  hot  climates  the 
shelter  comes  in  handy  for  a  sho.de." 
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Down  the  hall  from  Mr.  Spencer  is  located  .Ufred  E.  Lee,  poioltry 
specialist  for  the  Bareau  of  Animal  Industry.      He  iDroko  my  witness  chair, 
and  that  stopped  me  from  gathering  further  testimony  on  this  livestock- 
housing  question,  "but  I  got  his  testimony  which  reads  ahout  like  this: 

"Poultry  raisers  know  it  is  profitable  -  with  rare  exceptions  - 
to  provide  suitable  housing  quarters  for  their  flocks.      Exposing  poultry 
to  cold,  rainy  weather,  drafts  and  so  on,  are  both  costly  and  troublesome." 

Remember  nov/  folks,  that  next  Monday  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  laying  out  and  constructing  livestock  buildings  and  sheds.      If  you 
want  additional  information  on  today's  subjects  ask  for  the  following 
Department  of  Agriculture  publications: 

ZEED-LOT  &  R.UTCH  EQUIBCTT  JOH  p:!1EE  CLITTLS  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1584-E 

D.IIEY-B.™  COITSTHUCTIOH   is  Farmers  '  Bulletin  1342-E 

HOG-LOT  EQUmraiT   is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1490-F 

EQUIR/EIIT  FOR  F.\RM  SHEEP  RAISIITC  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  810-F 

POULTRY  HOUSES         FIXTURES  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1554-F 


--ooOoc — 

CLO S im  .IMOUIJCEICTT :    You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  rcgTilar 

ITashington  Farm  Reporter  progrojns  broadcast  from    in  cooperation 

with  the  Federal  Department  of  iVgricul ture .      \7rite  this  station  for 
copies  of  the  publications  mentioned  in  today's  program. 


— ooOoo — 


of  Fraits  and  VegetaTjles 


AjMOUITCMMT;    ITow,  let's  talk  a'oout  getting  fam  truck  to  market.  Yo^jt 
fam  reporter  at  Washington  has  oeen  getting  a  little  information  fran 
specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  direct 
shipment  of  fruits  and  vegetahles  in  mixed  carloads.    Well,  Mr,  Reporter, 
what  ah  out  shipping  that  way  anyway?  — 


Some  people  out  our  wa;;'  have  heen  struck  with  the  idea  of  making 
more  use  of  mixed  csarload  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  "mixed 
carloads"  they  mean  shJ,pment  of  fruits  and  vegetaibles,    3y  "mixed  carloads" 
they  mean  shipment  of  two  or  more  vegetables  or  two  or  more  kinds  of  fruit 
in  the  same  car»>Liany  shippers  say  that  some  of  the  small  dealers  who  canH 
handle  a  full  car-load  of  any  one  kind  of  vegetable,  can  handle  a  mixed  car. 
Then,  you  know,  where  we  produce  a  lot  of  different  fruits  or  vegetables,  it 
is  often  hard  to  get  up  a  full  car  load  of  each  kind.    That  is  especially 
true,   toward  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  smpping  season* 

To  find  out  just  wliat  are  the  prospects  along  this  line,  I  took  up 
this  matter  of  mixed  car  shJ.pments  with  Market  Specialist  J,\Y.  Park,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    I  had  a  very  good  and  special  reason 
for  picking  on  I/Ir,  Park.    He  and  :,:r.  Brice  Edwards  have  just  completed  a 
survey  of  mixed  car  shipments  to  small  towns  and  big  cities  direct  from 
producing  regions  in  all  parts  of  the  country,    I  knew  he  could  set  us 
straight  on  this  mixed  car  business. 

Prom  what  Mr.  Park  says,  it  wo^old  seem  that  the  best  chance  for 
development  of  mixed-car  shipments  direct  from  producing  regions  is  in  the 
small  town  two  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  big  market  centers.     That  is, 
out  of  ordinary  reach  by  motor  truck. 

Mixed  car  shipments  in  recent  years  have  totaled  between  four  and  five 
per  cent  of  the  total  shipnents  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  this  country. 
But  the  use  of  mixed  cars  has  not  increased  as  much  as  some  folks  might  expect. 
One  of  the  big  reasons  for  that  has  been  the  motor  truck. 

Many  big  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers,  as  well  as  the  chain  stores,  dis- 
tribute bi'  truck  to  their  connections  throughout  large  areas.    Many  dealers  ip, 
the  small  markets  prefer  to  buy  from  dealers  in  the  big  markets  rather  than 
direct  from  the  original  shipping  point,     Tliey  can  often  get  the  stuff  at 
better  prices  and  with  less  risk  of  loss  by  buying  at  a  big  market  nearby  rathe: 
than  F, 0,B,  shipping  point  a  considerable  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  shipme. 
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Then,  too,  in  some  markets,  Several  dealers  will  go  in  together  and 
split  a  straight  car  lot  of  one  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetahles  among  th^n.  That 
tendency  has  also  helped  keep  down  mixed  shipments. 

Many  dealers  claim  that  the  quality  of  the  stuff  included  in  mixed 
cars  has  "been  helow  average.    Some  fruits  and  vegetables  also  are  not  suited 
to  mixj.ng  with  others  in  the  sa-.ie  car,     For  instance,  a  mixt^^re  of  watermelons, 
which  are  shipped  in  ventiilated  caxs  or  "box  cars,  with  cantaloupes,  which  are 
shipped  under  refrigeration^  would  not  he  desiraole.    Onions,  wMch  take  plenty 
of  ventilation,  are  not  adapted  to  shipping  with  many  other  vegetables.  Toma^ 
toes  and  "bananas,  which  ripen  en  route  require  car  conditions  not  s^oitahle  lor 
many  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mixed  shipments  mean  more  trouble  in  loading  so  as  to  prevent  shifting. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  assanble  mixed  car  loads 
tlian  straight  car  lots. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr,  Park  points  out,  there  are  some  di-stinct  advan- 
tages in  mixed  car  shipments.    Mixed  car  loads  have  the  better  of  it  in  re- 
frigeration facilities  and  usually  in  transportation  charges  as  compared  with 
less  than  car  lot,  frmght  and  express  shipments.  The  stuff  arrives  in  better 
condj-tion  at  less  cost. 

That  question  of  freight  charges  is  a  big  one  with  handlers  of  mixed 
cars.  Often  all  the  stuff  in  a  mixed  ear  has  been  forced  to  go  at  the  rate  of  t 
commodity  in  the  mixture  which  by  itself  would  take  the  highest  rate.  In 
recent  years,  however,  Mr,  Park  says  , some  railroads  have  made  better  rates 
for  mixed  car  shipments.    Under  favorable  freight  rates  on  mixed  cars  wider  and 
more  thorough  distribution  may  be  possible,  and  less  delay  in  transportation 
than  v/here  redistribution  is  made  from  a  large  market, 

Mr,  Parks  estimates  that  the  small  cities  in  the  West,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region,   and  in  the  South,  offer  the  most  promising  field  for  the 
cevelopment  of  mixed  car  business,  "bocsase  there  are  fewer  of  the  big  ma,rket 
centers  in  those  regions  than  in  the  ITorth-eastem  and  North  Central  regi. ons. 

In  the  small  markets,  located  at  considerable  distance  from  the  big 
market  centers,  where  it  is  impractical  to  redistribute  by  truck  or  rail, 
dealers  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  b^jy  mixed  cars  direct,  Mr,  Park  says^. 
but  adds  this  word  of  advice. 

When  sudh  cars  are  sold  in  small  markets,  they 'are  usually  made  up  on 
order  to  meet  the  buyers'  needs.     That  may  mean  considerable  additional  expense 
in  assaubling  the  produce.    However,  the  market  expert  says,  where  mixed  car 
rates  compare  favorably  with  straight  car  load  rates,  the  lower  cost  of  direct 
shipnent  and  the  freshness  of  the  product  may  irxfluence  ^all  dealers  to  expand 
their  mixed  car  business. 

The  popularity  of  the  mixed  car  shipments  v7ould  be  increased,  he  thinks, 
if  greater  caie  was  talcen  in  grading  and  packing.     Then  too,  dependable  sources 
of  supply  where  desired  mixtures  are  reg-ularly  available  in  season  would  bo  a 
stim-ulating  factor.    From  what  he  says,  I  judge  th-at  the  folks  who  ship  mixed 
car  lots  will  have  to  thinli  a  little  more  in  terms  of  bmlding  up  a  steady 
maxket,  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  convenience  at  the  time  of 
loading. 
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As  a  gonerai  rule,  1ig  s-uggcsts  that  only  conmiodities  "be  mixed  which 
will  stand  similar  treatment  in  shi.pping,    -^or  example,  "beets  and  carrots 
would  make  a  good  mixed  Shipment  for  Texas,    From  western  New  York,  apples, 
and  heets,  and  carrots,  and  turnips,  and  pears  would  be  all  right  for  a  mixed 
shipment*    Kale  and  s-pinach  or  peas  and  lettuce  might  be  well  for  the  Norfolk 
District  of  Tiicginia.    Peppers,  "beans,  and  eggplants  or  mixed  citrus  fruits 
would  be  a  good  combination  from  Slorida.     California  shipments  might  well 
include  lettuce  and  peas  or  peaches,  plums  and  apricots.    Washington  state 
might  mal;:e  up  mixed  cars  of  peas,  cauliflower  and  lettuce  or  CDlery  and  lettuc 

But  right  here  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  that  Mr.  Pa^rk  didn't  men 
tion.    If  you  are  really  interested  in  this  matter  of  mixed  shipments,  get  a 
copy  of  the  results  of  that  survey  giving  the  complete  facts  and  figures.  It 
a  mimeographed  circular  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economi.cs  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


AMOUNCEMENT ;    You  can  get  that  circular  either  by  writing  di.rect  to 
the  United  Stated  Department  of  Agriculture  or  by  writing  to  this  Station — 
We  cooperate  with  the  Department  in  presenting  this  series  of  reports  from 
ycur  farm  reporter  at  Washington. 


d)»  9)c  ^  9)C 


speaking  Time;  10  Minutes 


Poultry  Interview  !To.  53:     THS  ?ALL  v:ARKET  SITUATIOIT 

AITITOUl'^CEI-ISM' :     At  this  time  Station   again  presents  Yo^t  ?arm  Reporter 

at  17asliington,  who  brings  you  today  his  report  on  poultry.    As  we're  on  the 
eve  of  the  official  fall  season,  Your  S'arm  Reporter  has  been  'ousy  this 
week  rounding  up  facts  ajid  figures  on  the  market  situation.    He  brings 
you  information  now,  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    A]-l  right,  Mr.  Reporter.  .. 


With  your  permission,  I'll  start  again  with  a  few  remarks  about  the 
late  lamented  hot  weathser. 

Everything  seems  to  date  from  the  drouth  these  days,  and  the  market 
situation  for  poultry  and  eggs  is  no  exception. 

TaJce  the  egg  market  for  the  month  of  August.     And  let  me  quote  from- 
the  mrket  news  service  re-^ort  of  the  B^J-reau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
"The  August  egg  market,"  it  says,   "was  featured  primarily  bj/-  a  rapid  fall- 
ing off  in  receipts  at  the  four  large  markets  of  IJew  York,  Boston,  Fhila- 
del-phia,  and  Chicago,"    And  then  it  goes  on  to  say,  "And  also  by  the  unusu- 
ally poor  quality  of  the  current  arrivals  at  those  points.    Both  conditions 
were  the  direct  result  of  the  unseasonable  heat." 

Let's  look  into  the  second  condition  first.     In  some  respects  it  pre- 
sents the  most  striking  features  of  the  situation.    As  a  result  of  it, 
there  has  actually  been  a  scarcity  of  high-quality  eggs  coming  to  market, 
and  an  over  supply  of  low-quality  eggs.    And  what  is  perhapis  more  interest- 
ing, there  has  been  a  very  wide  price  differential  between  the  various 
grades. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Bennett,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  dug  up 
the  following  comparison  from  the  figui-es  compiled  by  the  .boreau* 
Eigh  quality  eggs,  grading  as  extras,  were  bringing  34  cents  on  the  Uew 
York  m-arket  as  compared  to  42  cents  a  year  ago.    They  were  selling  8  cents 
lower  than  in  1923,     But  lower  quality  egg?, grading  as  "firsts",  were 
bringing  only  27  l/2  cents  as  compared  with  37  cents  a  year  ago,  a  differ- 
ence of  9  1/2  cents.     Thus  high  quality  eggs  were  enjoying  a  spread  of 
1  1/2  cents  above  lower  quality  eggs,  on  the  basis  of  1929  prices. 

And  this  spread,  Mr.  Bennett  points  out,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
still  greater,  had  it  not  been  for  one  factor.     This  factor  is  the  large 


s-appl2^  of  liigli  q:J.alit3/  eg^s  in  storage  to  fall  "back  upon.     T'ne  out-of- 
storage  novement  began  al^out  t^TO  weeks  eaj-lier  than  usual  this  r/ear,  and 
this  is  the  reason.    Dealers  i?/ere  una'ole  to  fill  their  orders  for  high-grade 

c^'-s  fror  the  fres?-  slv-'oIv  conin.-::  to  :::arket  so  thev  -r^erc  forced  to  dritTv 

u-,")on  stor£„gc  si-i-'-^iics.    And  the^-  arc  continuing  to  drav;  upon  this  reserve 
sra;>pl7. 

If  "ou're  looking  for  lessons,  you  can  undoul^tedl"  find  then  in  this 
cx'oriGnce.    ?or  one  thing,  it  presents  a.  very  striking  example  of  how 
high  Ci;aalit3^  produce  holds  up  octtcr,  in  price,  than  low  quality  produce. 
And  I  suppose  j^ou  can  also  draw  a,  moral  frora  the  large  amount  of  low-Quality 
eggs  sent  to  Tiarkot ,     It  seems  reasonalDle  to  assune  that  many  farmers  did 
not  :.i8.ke  allo'vance  for  the  high  temperatures.     ?or,  since  eggs  are  shipped 
in  refrigerated  cars,  mj.ch  of  this  deterioration  m^j.st  have  started  on  the 
farm. 

I  rememoer  in  this  conn?":tion  tha,t  my  friend  A.  H.  Lee,  Departm.ent  of 
poultry  hushandman,  once  gave  me  som.e  good  s,dvice  along  this  line.  Perhaps 
I^ve  already  told  you  ahout  it.    3^J-t ,  anywa,y,  Mr.  Lee  said  this:  "Rem.emoer 
that  eggs  deteriorate  quickly  in  l:ot  weatlier.     Gather  them  twice  a  day,  at 
least,  and  then  keep  them  in  cool,  well-ventilated  -places.    Rem-em.her,  3,lso, 
that  eggs  need  to  "be  liBpt  v^?:.ere  the  air  is  moderately  dry  as  well  as  cool. 
I.iarket  them  at  least  tv/ice  a  week,  and  even  three  tim.es,  hecause  holding  then: 
lowers  qua.lity;    And  then,  he  s^j.re  to  protect  eggs  from  s'j.n  and  rain  on  the 
way  to  inarket.    Rememher  that  heat  and  dampness  are  the  two  "biggest  fax  tors 
which  Cause  eggs  to  spoil." 

liovf,  I  realize  that  this  article,  v/hich  ilr,  Lee  gtive  to  me,  isn't  ex- 
actly news  to  you  poultry- raisers.    And  it's  sure  tliat  we  weren't  trou"bled 
vor^-  much  with  dampness  during  Jul3'  aJnd  A^-g^-^-st .    Fro^oahly  the  og  reason  for 
so  -many  low-grade  eggs  was  that  many  producers  did  not  nake  allowance  for 
the  ZXCSSSI'^  heat  which  we  had  during  those  months,    practices  ordinarily 
si-ifficient  to  keep  eggs  in  good  condition  during  su'rmier,  were  not  enough'. 
THIS  su^xr, 

'Tow  let's  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question.     jj-ie  hot  wca^ther 
caused  a  sharp  decline  in  egg  production.    At  the  tim^c  I  talkBd  with  I.ir. 
Bennett  production  wa,s  ru.nning  at  a  level  25  per  cent  below  a  3rcar  ago. 
Partherm.oro ,  it  is  the  current  laying  flocks  th^t  were  affected.    And,  as 
jT-ou  Iniow,  once  flocks  fall  down  in  -iroduction  it  is  a  liard  fight  to  g-et  them 
clear  up  to  the  top  again.     So  it  is  very  likely  that  production  will  not 
reach  the  level  it  would  have  reached  under  normal  conditions. 

Well,  how  about  prices?    I  asked  Mr.  Bennett,    After  this  sharp  drop 
in  production,  shouldn't  prices  rise?    I  was  thinking  that  in  this  way, 
a,t  least,  the  hot  woa.thcr  had  "been  helpful. 

Before  he  replied  Ilr.  Bennet  drew       attention  to  the  reports  of 
st or at'C  ho Idins's . 
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"Unq.uestiona'bly,  ^  lie  said,  "the  lowered  prodaction  'Yill  contri'mte  to 

stabilization  of  the  marl^t  in  the  long  ru.n,    B^at  remei:il3er  that  we  still 

have  lots  of  eggs  in  storage.    On  i:agj-st  1  we  had  ahout  3  mllion  caSQs  more 
(counting  both  shell  and  frozen  eggs)  than  we  had  on  August  1  last  year. 
This  surplus  stock  would  amount  to  7500  carloads,  and  tliat  is  enough  to  supply- 
us  for  qij.ite      while,  even  if  production  should  drop  r^rach  lower  than  it  is* 
We'll  have  to  use  up  these  large  storage  stocks  oefore  we  can  reasonahly  hope 
for  an^  great  i:.iprovement  in  prices.. 

"Hovsrever,  you  can  say  this  about  the  situation,"  he  went  on.  "Prices 
will  undoubtedly/  be  better  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  high  rate  of 
production  had  continued  throughout  the  summer. 

"As  it  is,  we  are  not  looking  for  axi^  marked  upward  swing  in  the  general 
price  level .  imrn'edi  ate  ly.     We'll  doubtless  have  the  rise  which  alwai^^'s  comes  in 
the  faJl  months.    But  as  things  look  now,  it  will  probably  be  no  more  than 
the  normal  seasonal  rise." 

As  to  the  poult r:^  markets,  Mr.  Beimet  reports  them  as  compa.ratively  quiet 
The  hot  wee.ther  also  cut  down  shipments  of  poultry-  to  market  and  the  surplus 
problem  is  not  so  difficult  as  in  the  case  of  eggs.    The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  consunption  of  poult ly  m.ea.t  was  miuch  greater  than  usual  this 
year,  due  undoubtedly  to  low  prices.    Dealers,  on  the  whole  lost  money  on 
poult r^i^.    Poultry  went  into  storage  last  year  at  relatively  high  prices, 
and  m"a.ch  of  it  was  sold  at  a  price  lower  tha.n  cost.    They  nave  succeeded, 
however,  in  disposing  of  mach  of  the  surplus,  which  will  undoubtedly  react 
to  the  benefit  of  the  m.arket  in  the  long  ro-n. 


AI'TI'IOU'TCS:!!!""^' :      Yo'J-r  Pcr'm  Reporter  at  Washington  :ias  just  discussed  vdth  you 
the  fall  market  situation  for  T)oultry  and  eggs.     If  you'd  like  to  get  fur- 
ther inforination,  write  to  the  BiJ-rea?J.  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department 
of  Agricu-ltuire ,  in  Washington,  D.  G. 
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ITo«  l6r     SnimTiar:/  of  the  Federal  Pam  goard's 
Cooperative  MarketiiiiS:  ProATam 

j\JO0UliCE'iEUT:    NovY  we  come  to  the  sixteenth  and  last  of  our  series 
on  the  possibilities  of  cooperati.ve  marketing.     This  series  has  "been 

presented  l:y  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm 

Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri cnlt-ore.     It  forms 

p!?j"t  of  onr  regular  service  froa  your  farm  reporter  at  Vyashingtoa  

Well,  Mr,  Reporter J   

il/:  :^  1^  ^  :1ft  :t(i|c 

I  asked  Mr.  A.  W,  McKay,  chief  of  the  cooperative  marketing 
division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  to  sum  up  for  us  the  co-op  program 
of  the  Farm  Board, 

As  you  recall,  in  talking  over  the  possibilities  of  cooperation, 
we  have  had  cited  to  us  a  momber  of  examples  of  what  farmers  have  done 
in  the  wa^-  of  organization.  We  have  heard  what  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and 
grain,  and  dairy  fanners,  and  fmit  and  vegetable  producers,  and  livestock 
and  wool  growers  have  alread;!'^  accomplished. 

The  development  has  varied  with  the  different  farm  products.  In 
most  Cases,  however,  we  liave  struggled  forward  toward  more  complete  organi- 
zation.    First,   the  little  loca3.s.     Then  the  larger  regional  associations. 
Now  the  big  nationals. 

In  the  tranendous  develoT)ment  of  the  past  year  in  some  lines,  we  have 
glimpsed  the  herping  hand  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  Mr.  McKay,  however, 
malc:es  clear  the  entire  cooperative  marketing  program  of  Board,  which  we 
have  heretofore  ha.d  in  fra^nents. 

In  the  first  place,  he  points  out,  that  the  law  vrhich  created  the 
Federal  Fam  Board  laid  down  the  foundation  for  the  Board's  co-op  program. 
That  act  instructed  the  Board  to  encourage  the  organization  of  producers 
into  effective  associations  or  corporations  under  their  own  control. 

G-et  that.     Tlie  organizations  are  to  be  farmers'  organizations; 
ovrned  by  ifarmers,  sad  controlled  by  farmers. 

The  Job  of  the  Farm  Board  is  to  "encourage"  the  farmers  to  get  to- 
gether  in  a  way  to  m2i:ficet  their  stuff  most  effectively.      That  evidently 
isn't  taken  by  the  Board  to  mean  just  standing  on  the  side-lines  and  cheering 
for  cooperation. 
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The  Farm  Board  starts  its  cooperative  marketing  prograin  "by 
cooperating  with  the  farmers.    Its  men  act-ually  get  out  and  work  with  the 
farmers'  association  leaders  in  helping  devise  plans  and  sot  up  farmer-owned 
and  farmers  control  led  co-ops  "based  on  soijnd  knowle^e  and  successful  ex- 
peri  en  CO. 

'7e  have  a  few  cooperative  associations  now  e.ctive  in  this  countr^^,  . 
that  are  more  than  sixty  years  old,  Mr.  McKay  tells  me.    We  have  several 
thous.-nd  thr:t  have  "been  in  'ousiness  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  There 
have  "been  trials  and  errors.     There  have  also  "been  successes  and  suhstantinl 
grov^th.    Much  has  "been  learned  a'bout  how  failures  can  "be  a,voided  and  success 
made  more  certain. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Federal  Farm  Board  did  was  to  tak^  over 
the  \)ody  of  experts,  of  whom  Mr,  McKay  is  chief.     Those  men  h-ad  "been  makirg 
a  special  study  of  farmers'  co-ops  for  years,  in  the  United  States  Departm.olit 
of  Agriculture.     Other  market  specialists  with    long  experience  in  the 
workings  a.nd  needs  of  farmers'  associations  were  added.     The  services  of  these 
exports  was  made  availa'ole  to  farr.:ers'  associations  in  devising  a  more  ef- 
ficient ma.rket  set-up. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  faiijts  of  cooperation  in  this  co-j^'^^y  ^s-s 
that  maaiy  farmers'  associiitions  were  competing  wj-th  other  farmers'  associs^ 
tions  in  the  market.    In  its  -program,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  lias  lent  its 
a,ssistance  to  the  formation  of  regional  and  national  associations,  so  that 
all  the  co-ops  handling  the  same  kind  of  stuff,  would  all  he  tied  up  together 
for  more  efficient  selling  as  one  organization, 

Y/:.th  its  hejp,  in  a  little  over  a  year,  seven  hig  natior>-wide  associa^-^ 
tions  of  farmer-owned  and  fa.rm or- controlled  coopera^tivos  have  "been  "Set  up, 
Co-ontry  elevator  associ-ations  and  terminal  commission  co-ops  and  statewide 
wheat  marketing  organ! za-ti ons  got  together  through  their  representatives 
and  formed  tlio  ITational  G-ra,in  Corporation,    Local  a.nd  regional  wool  growers 
loca.ted  in  the  principal  producing  areas  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
fleece  wool  states  of  the  EavSt  as  well  as  the  hig  ravnge  wool  growers  of  the 
West,  were  encouraged  to  set  up  the  ITational  Wool  Marketing  Corporation, 
State  and  regional  cotton  marketing  associations  formed  a  central  American 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association*    Various  livestock  sales  agencies  located 
on  terminal  markets  throughout  the  United  States  and  regional  and  state 
marketing  associations  joined  hands  to  form  the  National  Livestock  Marketing 
Association. 

Bean  growers,  pecan  growers,  and  sugar  heet  growers  through  their 
cooperatives  have  a2so  entered  this  "cooperation  of  cooperatives"  scheme  of 
th-^.ngs,  hy  setting  up  the  ITational  Bean  Marketing  Association,  National 
Pecan  Marketing  Association,  and  the  ITational  Sugar  Beet  C-rowers'  Association. 

You  laiow'.the  old  sa;>T.ng,  "Well  heg-jm  is  half  done."  The  Farm  Board 
experts  have  helped  the  growers  representa.tives  tal^e  great  care  that  these 
orga.niza tions  he  on  a  so-and  "business  "basis.     The  f r-^^rie-v/ork  has  heen  set-up 
around  which  growers  of  these  different  commodities  can  huild  themselves 
into  a  stronger  market  position.     Tliese  hig  national  organizations  are  all 
f armcrt-owned  and  farmer-controlled. 

Other  similar  national  cooperatives  formed  "by  regional  and  local 
cooperatives  in  other  fam  cominodities  are  expected  to  "be  formed  later. 


This  is  a  comprehensive  long-time  program  tc  completely  organize  the  fam- 
ing industry  in  tliis  co-ontry. 

But,  as  Mr.  McKay  explains,   the  Federal   |ann  Board  hasn't  confined 
itself  to  helping  set  up  cooperatives.     True  to  start  a  new  thing  or  start 
scmothing  as  new  to  most  fariiiers  as  the  modern  marketing  end  of  o^or  own 
"business,  we  need  the  enco-jjcagement  of  the  help  of  those  wlio  jlo  know. 
There  is  another  kind  of  enccurag^ient  we  need.     The  courage  which  canes 
iron  havirig  ready  money  hiandy,  from  "being  a'ble  to  meet  o"ar  olDligations. 

Congress  through  the  agriCTJ-ltural  marketing  act,  has  authorized 
the  Pederal  J'arm  Board  to  make  loans  to  cooperative  marketing  associations. 
The  Beard  has  done  that,  and  is  doing  it.     Cooperatives  h^idling  appleg, 
and  "beans,  and  citins  frmts,  and  cotton,  and  dairy  producj^s,  and  figs, 
and  grain,  and  grass  seed,  and  honey,  a:id  livestock,  po-jltry  and  eggs,  grapes 
c?^id  raisins,  rice,   so'or  cherries,  to"bacco,  wheat,  and  wool  and  mohair  hoVe 
received  financial  assistance  frcra  the  Board. 

l/Iost  of  those  loans  have  lDeen  m.ade  to  ena"ble  the  associations  to  make 
iDigger  advances  to  their  mer^bers  than  is  practical  '-inder  ordinary  credit 
conditions.    Loans  have  also  been  made  to  enable  co-ops  to  acquire  plants 
or.d  other  physical  facilities  they  needed  to  do  their  job  right,  and  render- 
more  effective  service  to  their  monbers, 

.  An  increasiaglo^  importar^t  part  of  the  -orogram  of  the  Federal  Farm 
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Board,  ^to  get  to  co-op  members  a  knowledge  of  the  best  production  and  market- 
ing practices,   so  they  can  "better,  fit  their  supply  to  the  m-arket  demand. 

c  The  Federal  Farm  Board,  Mr.  McKay  says,  regards  its  task  as  prLmeJ-ily 

one  of  helping  farmers  bmld  the  most  eff:.cient  m.arketing  machinerj'^  that 
c^n.  be  devised. 

A-"0"[JUCEI.gIL^;     You  have  just  heard  a,  summary  of  the  cooperative 
marketing  program  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  as  outlined  to  your  farm 
reporter  at  "JYashington,  "by  Mr,  A.  W.  McKay,  chief  of  the  Board's  cooperative 
marketing  d.ivision.    With  this  siim.mary  v;e  conclude  a  sixteen  weeks  series  on 
the  possroilities  of  cooperative  marketing. 


■YOUR  FilRM  EEPORIER  AT  WASHIHGTOU  J'riday,  September  19,  1930. 

!  "  ( 

yT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT 

^Speaking  Time:      10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  Ho.  53:      TAKIITG  A  FALL  FKBD  IITVENTORY 

AjNNOUITCEI'^NT ;    Friday  is  dairy  day  for  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington. 
■At  this  time  he's  going  to  continue  the  discussion  he  started  last  week  re- 
garding dairy  feed  for  the  coming  winter.    He's  going  to  talk  about  taking 
a  fall  feed  inventory.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  what  else  have  you  learned 
about  the  winter ' s  feed  supply? 

*  sfe  *****  )f:  *******  * 


As  Your  Announcer  hinted,  this  is  a  continuation  of  my  interview 
with  Mr.  T.  E.  Woodward,  who  is  in  charge  of  feeding  experiments  with  dairy 
cows  at  Uncle  Sam»s  big  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

Last  week  Mr.  Woodward  talked  about  cheap  roughage  feeds,  and 
their  special  importance  this  year.      He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  sav- 
ing these  feeds,  such  as  straw  and  corjistalks,  which  are  often  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  in  the  fields. 

"The  drouth,"  he  declared,  "has  created  an  emergency  situation. 
And  this  situation  demands  the  saving  and  utilization  of  all  available  crops 
and  stocks  of  feed,  no  matter  how  low  in  feeding  value  such  material  may  be." 

Now  the  question  is:    How  much  feed  are  you  going  to  need  this 
irinter?    And  how  much  have  you? 

Mr.  Woodward  suggests  that  now  is  a  good  time  to  take  an  inventory. 
Estimate  the  requirements  of  the  herd  for  the  winter  and  check  up  to  make 
sure  that  you  can  meet  these  requirements.    This  inventory  makes  it  possible 
to  lay  definite  plans  for  feeding  the  materials  you  have  on  hand,  and  to 
know  approximately  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  feed  you'll  have  to  biay. 

The  question  of  cheap  feeds  is  evei^resent.     We  start  out  with  it.' 
First  of  all,  Mr,  Woodward  suggests,  cleaji  up  the  bases  of  straw  stacks. 
"Top  out  the  stacks  to  shed  rain.      If  cattle  have  access  to  the  stack, 
fence  it  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste  through  tramping.    Store  corn 
fodder  and  corn  stover  under  cover,  or  in  stacks,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
enough  to  keep. 
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Uow,  taking  roughages  in  general,  how  much  will  dairy  cows 
eat  during  the  winter  season?      Well,  let^s  assume  a  six  months  feed- 
ing season.      Assume  that  cows  are  allowed  ahout  all  they  will  eat. 
Reraemher  that  small  cows  eat  less  than  large  cows.      Each  cow  will 
consume  approximately  the  following  quantities,  according  to 
Mr,  Woodward: 

Good  timothy,  mixed  clover  and  timothy,  alfalfa  or  soybean 
hay,  3200  to  4600  pounds.      Jerseys,  for  instance,  will  eat  around 
3200  pounds,  and  Holsteins  around  4600  pounds.    Or,  if  this  is  fed  with 
from  5400  to  7200  pounds  of  silage,  the  cow  will  eat  from  2200  to  2900 
pounds  of  hay.      The  lower  figure  in  each  case  is  for  small  cows,  the 
larger  figure  for  larger  cows.      If  silage  is  fed  as  the  sole  roughage, 
it  will  he  eaten  in  amounts  ranging  from  4  to  6  tons. 

ITow,  Mr.  Woodward  says,  one-half  the  hay  may  he  replaced  "by 
straw;  Qiore  than  on-half  may  he  replaced  hy  corn  stover.      In  feeding 
stover,  he  points  out,  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  one-third  to 
one -half  of  the  amount  fed  is  usually  not  eaten,  or  is  otherwise  wasted. 
He  suggests  that  it  would  seem  that  shredding  corn  stover  this  year  will 
he  a  paying  practice.      Shredding  induces  more  complete  consumption  and 
makes  waste  material  more  valuable  for  bedding  purposes. 

"ITow,  I  asked,  suppose  that  you  have  both  good  roughage,  such 
as  well-cured  hay  or  silage,  and  poorer  roughage,  such  as  corn  stover 
or  straws.      How  would  you  advise  feeding  them?" 

"I^d  say  that,  so  far  as  the  cow  is  concerned,  it  is  better  to 
feed  the  good  and  poor  roughages  along  together,"      Mr.  Woodward  replied. 
"Straws,  in  particular,  are  unsatisfactory  as  a  sole  roughage  ration. 
They  are  relatively  unpalatable,  high  in  fiber,  and  low  in  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  proteins,  and  vitamins.      Cows  do,  however,  relish  a  small 
amount  of  straw.     No  matter  how  well  a  cow  is  fed  she  will  always  eat 
some  straw. 

"As  to  corn  stover  if  it  cannot  be  well  protected  from  the 

weather,  feed  it  as  soon  as  possible  without  undue  waste.     If  it  is.  well 

protected  from  leaching  and  if  the  room  it  occupies  is  not  needed  

there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  strung  out  for  the  entire  winter. 

"Of  course  the  better  the  roughage  the  more  palatable  it  is 
and  the  more  cows  will  eat,"    he  went  on.    "And  the  more  roughage  eaten 
the  less  grain  will  be  required.      Thus,  good  roughage  cuts  the  necessary 
grain  allowance.    Cows  yielding  an  average  of  one  pound  butterfat  a  day 
will  require  for  a  winter  period  of  six  months  about  1100  pounds  of 
grain,  if  fed  with  good  roughage.    This  applies  to  Jerseys,  Holsteins, 
and  other  breeds.    But  when  poorer  roughage  is  fed  the  grain  requirement 
is  higher.     It  may  even  be  double  the  grain  needed  with  good  roughage." 
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Now,  v;hen  you  take  your  inventory,  you  may  find  that  you 
don't  have  enough  roughage  to  give  your  cows  all  they'll  eat  all 
winter  long.    And  of  course,  this  isn't  absolutely  necessary.  Cows 
will  keep  in  good  health  upon  as  little  as  one-half  the  quantities 
of  roughage  that  Mr.  Woodward  has  specified.      However,  he  says,  this 
is  the  point  to  "bear  in  mind:    Reraemher,  that  any  deficiency  in 
roi:ighago  must  he  made  up  in  grain.      In  deciding  whether  to  use  the 
grain  on  hand,  or  to  huy  hay,  or  to  "b-uy  grain,  here  are  figures  that 
may  "be  useful.      In  nutritive  value,  says  Mr.  Woodward,  1  pomid  of 
good  hay  is  worth  approximately  as  much  as  six~tenths  of  a  pound  of 
grain,  or  3  pounds  of  silage • 

For  a  six-months'  period,  heifers  1  to  2  years  old  will 

nood  500  to  800  pounds  of  hay  depending  on  their  size  and  age— — 

the  same  amount  of  grain,  and  2200  to  3600  pounds  of  silage. 

How  if  you'd  like  to  get  more  general  information  on  feeding, 
let  me  refer  you  to  a  new  Farmers*  Bulletin,  Uo.  1626-F,  called 
"Feeding  Dairy  Cows."    Mr.  Woodward  is  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
TDoilletin.     It  contains  the  latest  information  that  the  Department  of 
ilgricul ture  has  developed  on  dairy  feeding. 

I  thought,  as  a  sort  of  sidelight  to  this  report,  that  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  way  they  feed  at  the  government  experiment 
farm,  under  normal  winter  conditions.      Each  cow  gets  3  pounds  of 
silage  for  each  100  pounds  of  her  weight,  every  day.    Twice  a  day 
she  gets  all  the  good  legume  hay  she  will  eat.    The  grain  feeding  depends 
on  the  "breed.      For  instance,  the  Jersey  cow  which  produces  10  pounds  or 
less  of  milk  a  day  gets  no  grain  at  all.      But  for  every  pound  over 
10  she  gets  six-tenths  of  a  pound  of  grain.      Holsteins  are  fed'  no 
grain  unless  they  produce  over  16  pounds  of  milk,  and  for  every  pound 
over  16  the  Holstein  cow  gets  four-tenths  of  a  pound  of  grain.  And 
so  on. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  way  they  feed  under  normal  conditions* 
When  you  don't  have  the  good  leg^nie  hay,  or  the  grain,  or  the  silage, 
of  course  you  have  to  make  up  for  it.    And  the  "best  way  to  make  up  for 
shortage  in  any  of  these  feeds  this  year  is  to  utilize  the  cheap 
roughages.    That  is  why  Mr.  Woodward  suggests  making  an  inventory  NOW 
of  your  winter  feed  supply. 


AMOUlTGEIvIEM! ;    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  "brought  you  a  report  on 
"Taking  a  Fall  Feed  Inventory."    If  you'd  like  to  see  a  copy  of  that 

"bulletin,  write  either  to  Station   or  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 

ilgriculture  in  Washington.  The  title  is  "Feeding  Dairy  Cov/s,"  and  the 
num"ber  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1626-F. 


Speaid.n-  Tine:    10  Minutes.  All  Regions, 

LAYIITG  OUT  LIVBSTOGK  BABIIS  AICD  BUIIDDT&S. 

OPSlTIlTa  AITNOUUCEICTT;    At  this  time  Station           takes  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting Yo'or  V/ashington  Farrn  Reporter  who  is  going  to  talk  on  the  s"a.bject  

LAYIImC-  OUT'  LIVESTOCK  BARIJS  AlTD  SEELTERS.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  let»s  go. 

— oOo — 

Folks,  at  this  tme  last  week  I  taBced  to  you  ahout  providing  live- 
sto"ck  with  some  kind  of  shelter.  I  told  you  what  livestock  specialists  in 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  had  to  say  ahout  livestock  shelters. 
The  beef  cattle  man,  the  dairy  specia,list,  the  hog  man,  the  sheep  man,  the 
poultry  man,  and  in  fact,  every  specialist  I  talked  to  recommended  some  kind 

of  livestock  shelter  in  keeping  of  co^virse,  with  the  section  of  country,  the 

season,  and  the  value  of  the  animals  to  he  housed  or  protected. 

Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  some  kind  of  slielter 
or  weather  protection  for  most  livestock,  I  tho^oght  you  people  m.ight  be 
interested  in  what  Uncle  Sam's  building  engineers  have  to  say  on  the  laying 
out,  and  even  the  building  of  these  various  livestock  barns,  buildings  and 
shelters. 

In  order  to  get  the  latest  information  on  this  subject  of  laying  out 
livestocic  bams  and  buildings  I  went  down  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  had  a 
talk  wibh  Mr,  M.  C,  Betts,  senior  architect  in  the  agricultural  engineering 
division  of  the  United  States  B^jxeau  of  Public  Roads.    Mr.  Betts  occupies  a 
temporar;:/  office  in  an  old  shackly  building  right  close  to  Uncle  Sam*  s 

treasury  building,  and  even  though  he  is  not  in  a  fine  building  hnmself  

he  laiows  hov/  to  construct  farm  buildings  that  will  stand  up  and  last  and 
even  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  fam  la^^out. 

"Let^s  start  o^or  program  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Betts,  as  he  swung  his 
chair  around  to  w.iere  he  could  get  a  view  of  some  pictures  df  bams,  sheds 
and  other  general  faim  buildings  hanging  on  the  walls  of  his  office, 

"If  a  farmer  has  to  build  livestock  shelters  inmediately  right 

now—to  protect  his  animals,  then  he  may  not  be  able  to  construct  just 
exactly  what  he  would  have  constructed  if  he  had  been  given  more  time. 
Therefore,  in  the  planning  of  livestock  buildings,  let^s  look  ahead,  plan, 
and  try  to  build  what  we  want  and  need  without  having  to  rush." 


I 
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I  halted  th.e  speaicer  at  this  point  and  asked,  "Tfnen  is  the  "best 
time  to  :olan  the  la^  out  of  livestock  Duildings?" 

"Tie  11,  that  depends  on  several  things,^'  he  answered,  "However, 
generally/  speaking,  it  is  diiring  the  winter  months  that  the  farmer  has 
mora  time  to  devote  to  a  stud^'-  of  his  requirements  and  to  gather  in- 
formation relating  to  the  design  and  construction  of  farm  buildings.  It 
is  foolish  to  start  building  without  knowing  just  what  you  are  going  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it.    The  early  fall,  after  crops  are  in,  is  a  good  time  to 
start  construction.     It  gives  one  time  to  at  least  get  his  building  under 
roof  and  then,  if  the  job  is  a  long  one,  he  can  work  under  shelter  d-oring 
the  winter  months. 

That's  point  number  one  in  planning  and  laying  out  your  livestock 
shelters. 

7-ie  location  of  the  building  or  buildings  must  be  determined  before 
the  details  of  arrangement  and  construction  can  be  settled.    Of  course  a 
shelter  of  ar^  kind  should  be  placed  on  ground  which  has  good  natura.l 
drainage.    Any  farmer  who  has  lived  on  his  land  should  know  its  characteris- 
tics in  this  respect.     If  it  be  newly  bought  land  he  should  be  able  to 
judge  iron  the  lay  of  the  land  the  best  location  for  his  buildings.    If  he 
has  any  doubts  someone  in  the  neighborhood  can  advise  him. 

Place  the  shelters  on  dry  grcond,  where  good  natural  drainage  will 
keep  the  yards  fairly  cleaa  and  as  dry  as  possible,  and  locate  the  building 
as  conveniently  as  possible  to  other  b-^oildings,  roads,  fields,  "chores"  and 
etc.,  8.nd  don*t  forget  windbrBaks  and  fire  hazards  when  planning  and  la.ying 
out  farm  buildings.    A  livestock  building  ought  to  be  located  so  that 
prevailing  v/inds  will  not  carry  odors  and  flies  towards  the  dwelling,  and 
so  that  the  water  supply  will  be  clean  and  safe.     In  the  colder  climates 
preference  should  be  given  to  a  southern  slope  with  gravelly  or  sand;^'-  soil. 

"Ventilation,"  said  Mr.  Betts,  "is  of  great  importance,  particularly 
in  dairy  and  sheep  barns,  hog  houses,  and  poultry  houses.     The  health  of 
the  ar-iroals  affect  production,  and  heaJth  is  dependent  largely  on  an  omple 
supply  of  fresh  air,  tog-ether  with  the  animal's  coriifort," 

I  wouldn't  want  to  say  that  ventilation  is  point  number  one,  two 
or  even  three  in  the  laying  out  of  livestock  buildings,  but  it  certainly 
is  an  important  item  to  consider  in  the  planning  of  livestock  shelters. 
Such  disea,ses  as  tuberculosis  in  cattle  often  develops  as  a  result  of  poor 
ventilation  -  at  least  poor  ventilation  ia  conducive  to  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease.    Therefore,  five  heed  to  ventilation  when  planning  livestock  shelters. 

Light,  especially  sunlight  is  another  big  point  to  consider  in  the 
plajining  of  livestock  buildings.     Iv^illions  of  livestock  disease  germs  lurk 
in  damp,  dark  stables,  sheds,  barns,  and  other  forms  of  livestock  shelters. 
Drain  the  danpness  away  from  such  places,  drive  out  the  darkness  with  sun- 
light, replace  the  musty  odor  with  plenty  of  good,  fresh  air,  and  yovjc 
livestock  will  be  healthier,  and  perhaps  more  profitable.     Hemeniber  that 
sunlight  is  nature's  great  cleanser,  and  all  livestock  buildings  ought  to 
have  every  ray  of  sunlight  that  it's  possible  to  pull  in.     You  need  sun- 
shine and  ventilation  in  a  sheep  shed,  dairy  bam,  hog  house,  or  even 
your  own  dwelling*    Do  you  h-ave  sunshine  and  ventilation  in  the  livestock 
buildings  you  have  now?     If  not,  T)lan  them  for  the  next  buildings. 
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Plenty  of  sunlight  in  the  livestock  "buildings  is  desiralDlo  from 
the  standpoint  of  animal  health  and  also  that  you  may  see  how  to  get 
around  in  these  "buildings,     I  know  a  man  in  the  central  part  of  this 
co"antry  v^rho  stepped  thro'ogh  a  hole  in  the  hay  loft  floor  of  his  harn  and 
"broke  several  ri"bs.    Why?    Because  his  "barn  was  so  dark  inside  that  he 
couldn' t  see  how  to  get  around  well  in  it  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Avoid  such  things  in  your  "bam  "by  providing  plenty  of  light, 

Ur.  Betts  says  that  livestock  h-aildings  ought  to  be  strong  and 
safe.    Eiat's  a  good  suggestion.     Therefore,  use  good,  sound  material,  and 
"build  and  brace  it  for  strength  and  endurance.    The  foundation  is  very 
important  so  give  this  part  of  the  "building  special  attention  whether  you 
are  building  a  sheep  shed,  a  beef  cattle  shed,  a  hog  house,  poultry  house, 
dairy  barn,  or  a  pretentious  race  horse  bam,  and  be  sure  to  put  on  a  good 
roof. 

Hats  are  often  troublesome  around  barns  and  livestock  buildings^ 
Where  it's  possible,  try  to  rat-proof  livestock  buildings. 

HGrnember  to  plan  and  build  in  as  many  conveniences  as  possible  aromid 
the  livestock  buildings.    They  save  steps, 

I^ow  then,  my  time  is  about  up  and  I  haven't  told  you  one^third  of 
the  many  good  things  Mr,  Betts  told  me  about  constructing  livestock 
shelters.    However,  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  list  of  several  Department 
of  Agriculture  publications  on  building  livestock  barns  and  shelters.  Take 
the  naiiie  and  n-umber  of  those  you  want,  and  if  you  desire  additional  in- 
formation consult  your  own  State  college  of  agriculture  or  write  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Was|iington,  D.  C.    How  for  the 
list, 

PIAi'TrTBTC-  THE  FARIiSTSAD  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  lTo.ll52-F 

P5ACTICAL  HOC-  HOUSSS  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.l487~F 

HOG-  LOT  SqUIB'ElTT  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.l49a-F 

SE33P  SHELTERS  is  Yearbook  Separate  No.  894«Y 

FARM.  SHEEP  RAISING  EqUIPMEl^T  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  810-F 

FARIvI  DAIRY  HOUSES  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.l2l4-F 

DAIRY  B.\?N  CONSTRUCTION  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.l342-F 

BIEF-CATTIE  BARNS  is  Farmers'  B-alletin  No.lS50-F 

FEED  LOT  &  RANGE  EqUMENT  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE  is  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.l584-F 

POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  FIXTURES  is  Farmers}  Bulletin  No.l554~F 

POULTRY  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  is  Farmers    Bulletin  No.l413-F 

In  addition  to  the  above  publications  you  can  also  get  infomation 
from  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  on  concrete,  water  supplies, 
sewage  disposal,  pliimbing,  plastering,  stone  masonery,  painting  and  stucco. 
Write  this  station  for  copies  of  the  publications  you  want. 

— oOo— 

CLOSING  ANNOUITCIMENT;    You  have  been  listening  to  Your  Washington  Fam 

Reporter  broadcast  a  program  from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the 

Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.    Write  this  statment  for  copies  of 
the  puolications  mentioned  in  today's  broadcast, 

oOo — 
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mi  FOR  PUBLICATION 

SPMCIH&  TIME;     10  Minutes. 

Cro-DS  and  Soils  Interview  !Io.  5^;     OIB  FaRAOE  CHOP  SEED  SUPPLY. 

■AiriTOUIICMMT ;     Your  Earm  Heporter  at  Washington  is  now  ready  to  malce  liis 
usual  Tuesday  report.    This  time  he  has  "been  to  see  the  specialist  in  chaj'ge 
of  the  seed  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  17e 
v/anted  him  to  get  us  inior::aation  alDout  our  forage  crop  seed  supply, 
especially  that  -paxt  of  it  we  import,    Now  we  will  have  his  report. 

— ooOoo — 

I  wish  you  all  could  have  "been  with  me.     It  certainly  was  interesting 
to  find  out  ho?/  our  forage  crop  seed  supply  is  protected. 

You  know  we  depend  a  lot  on  foreign  seed.    *?ith  most  of  us  seed  rais- 
ing is  incidentsJ..     The  forage  itself  is  usually  the  main  thing.     We  never 
raise  all  the  seed  v/e  need.    Every  ye,?x,  we  have  to  import  iDig  quantities 
of  all  kinds  of  forage  crop  seed  except  tim.othy. 

Some  years  we  raise  very  much  more  than  others,  so  we  import  less  in 
some  years  than  others.    But  we  are  always  more  or  less  dependent  on  other  " 
countries.    Mr.  Edgar  Bro'-rn,  in  charge  of  the  Seed  Lahoratory  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  tells  me  that  the  amount  of  our  seed  im- 
ports varies  so  \videly  that  the  figures  for  any  one  year  don't  m.ean  much  "by 
themselves.     Taking  an  average  over  a  number  of  years,  we  import  abiout  six 
million  pounds  of  alfalfa,  a  year.    We  import  al^out  eleven  m.illion  pounds  of 
red  clover. 

Or  putting  it  another  way,  we  imx)ort  aoout  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of 
our  red  clover  seed  supply.     That  m-ay  not  seem,  a  large  proportion,  "but  Mr. 
Bromi  reminds  us  tha.t  it  doesn't  take  a  big  proportion  to  m.ake  a  big  difference 
in  the  market  x^rice.     So  you  see,  our  foreign  sources  of  seed  are  very  im.- 
portant . 

le  raise  fewer  kinds  of  forage  crops  than  the  farmers  of  Europe.  On 
the  v;hole,  we've  gone  in  for  farming  on  a  "bigger  scaJ.e  with  ie--'er  crops  and 
less  labor.     Seed  production  taJses  a  fair  amount  of  hand  labor.    '.7ith  fewer 
acres,  and  more  labor  available,  and  miore  kinds  of  forage  crops,  it  is  natural 
that  farmers  in  some  other  sections  of  the  world  would  go  in  for  seed  raising 
more  than  we  do. 
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...  Since       depe.a  on  o...r.o^^  "U.  .o..,e  cop  seea  .0 
such  aa  extent,  T.nose  se^d  ..a-e  t,o  _  ,  ^     ,  .^t 

;.^^.^A  b"  t-ns  jedersa  Seed  Ac*. 

rne  aurlity  of  our  seed  if  ""'••^^^^^^^.^r  f.sures" r.o"t>-at  the  farr.ers 
Mr.  Brovrn,  .ho  has  ch.xP.e  of  ^i^-'-t  P^^^f  one  hundred  per  cent 

of  this  country  have  ^^^^  'Cts  in?o'this  country, 
inspection  of  forage  .eed  snxp.e.ts 

werv  set  oi  sajnpies 
E.7ery  ir^ortation  of  seed  is      f       ..^iZi^  to  meet  the  requirements 
There  is  no  pos-siMllt;;  of  a  ^^^^l^^^'^^^    Seed  ship^^.ents  s..e  cox^-- 
of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  get  ing  ^^:l'f;^,llT^^  a  lot  of  lahoratories  a.  the 
parativel:,  small,  so  there  is  -  -f^  ^.^^,=3  *custor.s  officers.  ar.d  are 
different  ports.     Th.e  sei^Pl^^^/  ;^^:^,,- laboratories.  , 
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t^-^n  three  ^er  con",  oi 
The  Federal  Seed  Act  stipulates  that  three^  per  cert  of 

the  sample  can  te  .-aade  up  of  weed  ^^'^'.^f  ^.porter  r.ey  te  pe,r.itted  to 

*:d  "ed  get  r,,ixe>d  in  .ith  "f^o  df  it  under'hond,  and  the  seed  can  not 
reclean  the  sntir-e  lot,  hut  ne  "^-^  ;°  f  ^  >,,ave  passed  the  test, 

he  released  for  Sale  in  this  co^jntx/  i^.til  t.. 

„A    t>i=  lora'e  crop  seed  enter 
Besides  V.eing  alnost  free  fro^yeed  seed  ^^n.  ^^^^  ^ 

ing  this  countr-y  .mst  he  unadultera  ed  ^rop  seed 

trick  >vith  certain  unscrupulous  f  ^^?.°";i,;%-;^ticular  forage  crop  b-^^^^* 
sort  of  Cherpar  seed  which  looked  like  the  stopped.      The  casual 

which  were  ncrt..    That  kind  of  iteration.    But  u^ider  the  one  nundred 

hwer  m.i*-t  -^ot  easily  ^-^^t':  '■''l^f^^fif.^  seed  or  clover  seed  or  otner 
per  cent  inspection  Dy  ^.^       i-^.o  this  cou:itry  they  must  he  the 

borage  crop  seeds,  are  pe^.itted  enU    in         ^^^^  -practically  iree 

kind  of  s^.ad  the  i^porT,ers  clam  ^^^Z  a 

from  T;ee4  seed,    m  trickery  is  pronp.iy  a  _ 
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.c._~,^-.Q  cro'o  seed  Oi.  s^-j 

r  i?%?:1a::1f  S^Sff  ;:ef  ina^i:ver  s^d  h..e^^ 
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.':;J;:rthr:eer:rss"«rp;.^Ity  test  and  .in  actually  Sro... 

Xn  order  that  farmers  .ay  ^^^^^^^^f  ,S  t^ported's^ed  shal^e 

imuorted  alfalfa  a.id  red  =1°-^-.  sounder  the  direct  °^ 

:^Ss  s%esitid^stS::      of      .  Three  cdo. 

used,  green,  red,  a.id  violet.  ^^^^.^^ 

Hed  generally  .eansd^ger.  J^r  that  reason,  ^red^ 
alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed  Trnicn  co.ne 


\\^^  

'been  fo-and  gener<?ll,y  unsuited  to  successful  -growing  in  this  couiitrv.     The  cli- 
mate ar.d  other  grov.lng  conditions  in  some  countries  axe  so  different  froii 
our  conditions  that  their  alfalfa  .?aid  red  clover  just  doesn't  do  \7ell  in  zieny 
sections  of  our  country.     In  order  that  we  nia^'"  \>q  warned  of  that  ten  per  cent 
of  the  seed  are  colored  red.     In  the  case  of  /argentine  alfalfa  seed,  the  red 
is  an  orange  red. 

As  Ilr.  Bromi  points  out,  staining  part  of  the  seed  red  is  a  ^Yarning 
signpl  that  gets  straight  through  to  the  farmer  bu^^ing  the  seed.    Marking  or 
tagging  a  hag  n:ight  leave  a  loop-hole  for  the  fev;  crookedly  inclined  seedsmen 
to  put  something  over  "by  changing  the  hag  or  the  mark,  hut  ^vhen  the  seed  it- 
self is  tagged  ^rith  a  distinctive  color,  there  is  little  charxce  for  deception. 
If  you  huy  alfalfa  or  red  clover  seed  vdth  a  good  scattering  of  red-colored 
seed  all  thro\igh  the  lot,  you  are  using  seed  which  have  been  tried  and  found 
generally  unsuited  to  growth  in  this  coujitry. 

Even  if  the  seed  are  from  a  country  which  produces  seed  which  3Xe  gen- 
erailly  a.daptahle  here,  v/e  may  prefer  hom.e-gro?/n  seed.     In  order  that  mq  nay 
Jniow  imported  seed  ajre  inroorted,  aJl  imported  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed  not 
carrying  the  red  danger  signal,  are  stained  one  per  cent  green.     That  is,  all 
imiported  elfalfa  and  red  clover  except  that  which  comies  fromi  Canada.  CaJiadian 
seed  are  colored  one  per  cent  violet. 

I  asked  Mr.  Brown  if  it  wasn't  possihle  for  seed  grown  in  a  "red" 
coiratry,  getting  in  through  some  other  country.    But  he  told  me  that  all  the 
seed  com.es  in  under  certificate,  and  even  in  case  the  officials  of  a  foreign 
country  should  he  fooled  into  giving  a  false  certificate,  our  seed  ddectives 
are  ahle  to  tell  the  country  or  origin  "by  the  weed  seed  which  do  get  into  the 
hest  seed  fields.     Som.e  of  those  weed  seed  are  characteristic  of  the  particular 
co-DJitry  in  which  the.y  grow. 

So  you  see  we  axe  thoroughly  protected  against  poor  quality  seed  in 
our  world-wide  sources  of  forage-crop  seed. 

— ooOoo — 

MIT  QUIT  CS'iElTT;  You  ha,ve  just  heard  a  discussion  of  our  fora.ge  crop  seed  in- 
ports  as  brought  to  us  by  Your  Jaxm  Reporter  at  'Washington.     This  report  is 

part  of  a  series  presented  five  da^s  a  week  by  Station   coopera.ting  with 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Speaiing  Time:    10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  No.  ^k:     COMPOHTABLB  HOI-IES  FOR  HENS  IN  WINTER 

Al-INOUl\'CSivIENT :    Your  Earm  Reporter  at  Washington,  who  talks  to  you  from 

Station    a.t  this  time,  "brings  with  him  today  some  interesting  sidelights 

on  keeping  the  poultry  flock  comfortable  in  fall  and  winter.    He's  been  talk- 
ing with  his  friend  Mr.  A,  R.  Lee,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  now  he's  going  to  pass  on  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Lee  told  him.    All  right^ 

—0—  .  : 

The  conventional  way  would  "be  to  start  out  "by  saying  "No^''  is  the  time." 
I  could  remind  you  that  now  is  the  time  to  get  your  poultry  houses  in  good 

condition  for  winter         to  make  necessary  repairs         to  give  them  a  thorough 

cleaning  a.nd  a  thorough  disinfecting.    And  so  on.  : 

But  instead,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  little  a"bout  how  they  house 
poultry  over  in  England.    Mr.  Lee  recently  visited  England,  you  know,  as  a  ; 
delegs.te  to  the  World's  Poultry  Congress  held  in  London  last  July.    And  he 
spent  as  much  time  as  possi"ble  visiting  farms,  getting  first-hand  informia- 
tion  on  poultry  raising  as  it's  done  "by  the  English, 

English  farmers  do  mar^y  things  as  we  do  them,  "but  they  also  do  quite 
a  few  things  differently.    Mr.  Lee  says  it  is  very  common  in  England  to  "build 
their  hens'  nests  on  the  outside  of  the  poultry  houses.    The  idea  is  that  the 
outside  nests  don't  take  up  va.luable  space  on  the  inside  of  the  house.  They 
are,  of  co'iirse,  huilt  right  into  the  house,  they  open  to  the  inside,  and  are 
thus  protected  against  the  weather, 

Mr.  Lee  told  me  that  he  was  una"ble  to  see  a.ny  special  advantage  to  this 
pr?ctice.    We  get  the  sajne  results  in  the  United  States  "by  putting  nests  up 
off  the  floor,  and  the  hen  gets  full  value  of  all  floor  space  just  the  same. 

To  conserve  space  still  further,  English  poultry  raisers  sometimes  build 
floors  m8.de  of  wooden  slats,  which  take  the  place  of  dropping  boards.  This 
type  of  house  is  used  for  roosting  only.    The  hens  nest  outside  and  feed  out- 
side.   These  houses  are  usually  A-shaped,  and  are  often  referred  to  as 
"Arks."    An  S  by  10  house  of  this  type  often  houses  as  mariy  as  ^0  hens. 

I  asked  Mr.  Lee  what  he  thought  of  the  slatted  floors.    He  replied  that 
allowing  droppings  to  fall  through  to  the  gro-und  is  NOT  a  sanitary  practice 
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—  even  though  the  houses  a.re  occe.sionally  moved  to  new  locations.    An  im- 
provement over  this  tj^e,  he  s-^.id,  consists  of  s  wooden  floor  ouilt  under 
a  slatted  false  floor,    The  wooden  floor  may  be  cleaned  easily  from  the 
outside, 

'There  dropping  "boards  Aiffii  used,  they  are  usually  built  avray  from  the 
back  wall.    This  allows  a  better  circulation  of  air  than  when  the  boards  are 
attached  to  the  wall,  as  is  commonly  done  in  the  United  Sta,tes. 

The  l^jnber  used  for  English  poultry  houses  is  often  treated  with  cre- 
osote, according  to  Mr.  Lee,    L^jmber  is  expensive  in  England  and  therefore 
it  is  very  desirable  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible.    Creosote  not  only 
adds  to  the  length  of  life  of  the  house,  but  it  makes  the  building  very  at- 
tractive and  practically  vermin  proof.    Lice  and  mites  and  other  vermin  won't 
hang  around  creosote. 

The  English  have  also  caught  the  American  idea  of  skyscraper  poultry 
houses,  and  Mr.  Lee  says  tha.t  many  2,  3  and  ^l- story  houses  are  being  built. 

So  far  as  light  and  ventilation  are  concerned  the  English  people  seem  to 
be  a  J-ump  ahead  of  us.    They've  given  more  attention  to  these  problems,  per- 
haps, tlmn  we  h8.ve  in  this  country.    Eor  one  thing,  they  have  "dopted  a  type 
of  house  that  ha,s  an  entirely  convertible  front  —  it  can  be  made  entirely 
open,  two -thirds  open,  or  a  third  open.    It  can  thus  be  adjusted  to  suit 
the  weather  conditions.    These  fronts  usually  consist  of  three  tiers,  one 
a  wooden  shutter,  which  is  at  the  bottom;  and  two  of  glass  which  are  above. 
Glass  substitutes,  which  admit  the  essential  ultra-violet  light,  are  com- 
monly used  in  place  of  glass. 

At  this  point  I  asked  Mr.  Lee  about  glass  substitutes  in  this  country. 
He  advises  using  them  v;herever  it  is  practicable.    They  give  chicks  the  ben- 
efit of  the  desirable  part  of  the  sunlight,  which  prevents  leg  weakness, 
while  ordinary  glass  does  not.    Curtains  of  burlap  and  muslin  also  admit 
these  ultra-violet  rays. 

The  idea  in  England,  ordinarily,  is  to  keep  a  large  number  of  hens  in 
a  small  house.  We  don't  do  that  over  here.  In  fact,  one  of  OUR  big  prob- 
lems, according  to  Mr.  Lee,  is  to  AVOID  crowding. 

"Plenty  of  room  is  the  first  requirement  in  fall  and  winter,"  he  de- 
clared.    "Comfort  a.nd  crowding  never  go  together,    I'd  urge  everyone  to  fol- 
low the  old  tried  and  true  formula  which  is  "four  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  hen  for  the  larger  breeds,  and  3-|  square  feet  for  Leghorns.    And  if  you 
keep  your  hens  in  flocks  of  less  than  35,  I'd  suggest  at  least  one  addition- 
al square  foot  per  hen." 

In  talking  about  the  superior  ventilation  and  light  of  houses  in  England 
Mr,  Lee  remarked  that  most  poultry  houses  on  general  farms  in  the  United 
States  have  too  few  openings  in  front  for  winter  conditions.    They  are  often 
inclined  to  be  dark  and  poorly  ventilated. 
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"The  poultry  house  WST  "be  ±ry ,  for  good  results,"  he  said,     "And  to 
keep  poultry  houses  dry  you  he.ve  to  do  three  things:  Build  the  house  weather 
tight;  arrange  openings  so  tha.t  rain  can't  get  in;  and  see  that  you  have 
good  ventilation.    This  helps  to  carry  off  the  excess  moisture  and  foul  air.. 

Now  about  dropping  boards  again.    There  are  still  a  few  poultry  raisers 
who  don't "use  dropping  boards,"  Mr.  Lee  remarked,  "but  I'd  really  list  them 
as  one  of  the  necessities.    They  make  the  house  so  much  oasier  to  keep  clean 
tha.t  they're  practically  essential  to  sanitation, 

"Build  roosts  next  to  the  rear  ^^all,  where  they're  out  of  the  way.  And 
if  possible,  build  all  roosts  at  the  same  level.    If  roosts  are  arranged 
like  a  ladder,  you'll  find  th?t  hens  tend  to  crowd  together  on  the  highest 
roosts , 

"Nests,  of  course,  ought  to  be  above  the  floor  —  and  on  the  side  walls 
rather  than  under  the  dropping  boards,  ordinarily," 

"How  large  should  poultry  houses  be?    Well,  remember  that  a  long  nar- 
row house  is  inclined  to  be  colder  than  a  deeper  one.    Then  remember,  also, 
that  the  depth  mustn't  be  so  groat  that  sunlight  coming  through  the  openings 
can't  reach  pr-'C  tic  ally  the  whole  interior.    Generally  speaking,  good  houses 
are  from  I5  to  2k  feet  deep.    And  a  good  unit  for  a  laying  flock  is  between 
150  to  225  hens.    Long  houses,  by  the  way,  need  partitions  at  least  every 
ho  feet,  to  prevent  drafts.    And  roosts  and  dropping  boards  need  partitions  at 
least  every  20  feet. 

Now,   since  I  started  out  by  telling  you  about  the  conditions  hundreds 
of  miles  ax7ay  from  home,  over  in  England,  let  me  wind  up  by  coming  right  down 
to  the  present  moment,  in  the  United  States  —  and  say  "Now  is  the  time," 

Because  —  Mr.  Lee  emphasized  this  m-ore  than  anything  else  —  right 
now  IS  the  time  to  clean  up,  and  disinfect,  and  repair,  and,  generally,  to 
get  poultry  houses  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  winter. 

If  you're  looking  for  detailed  plans  for  poultry  houses,  you  can  usually 
get  them  from  your  State  College  of  Agriculture.    And  if  you  want  more  de- 
tailed information  on  any  of  the  points  I've  mentioned  today,  you'll  find  it 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  155^,  called  "Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures,"  And 
if  you  have  a.ny  special  questions  to  ask,  fire  them  in.     I'll  be  glad  to  get 
them  aaiswered  by  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists.    Meanwhile,  I'll  have 
to  be  saying  good-day,  and  thaiik  you. 


ANNOUHCMENT:    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  Just  reported  his  interview 
with  Mr,  A.  H.  Lee,  DepPLrtment  of  Agriculture  poultry  husbandman,  on  keeping 
hens  comfortable  in  fall  and  winter.    If  you  want  a  copy  of  that  bulletin 

simply  write  either  to  Station           or  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  ;\griculture 

in  Washington,  D,  C,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts.    The  title  is  "Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures,"  and  the  n-umber  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  Nq.  I55i4-F. 


Cooperative  Interviev?  No.  5^:    T7i de-Scale  Ha.rket  Program  Started  Ipy  ?r"U-it 

and  Ve^eta'ole  Co-ops. 

AMOUNC22-.S1TT :    We  asked  your  ?arm  Reporter  at  ITashington  to  drop  axo-und  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  find  out  vTh?,t's  new  in  cooperation.    The  recent  action 
of  some  Florida  co-ops  he  thinks  mav  be  of  considerable  interest  to  all  of  us 
interested  in  farmers'  associations.    Tha.t  action  is  especially  significant 
to  grov/ers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,    v?ell,  Mr.  Reporter  


Cooperation  seems  to  be  bearing  fruit,  in  the  winter  fruit  and  vegetable 

belt. 

Mr.  Gardner  —  Mr.  K.  5.  Gardner,  of  the  co-op  division  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  —  has  been  telling  me  a.bout  the  plans  of  the  truck  growers'  as- 
sociations of  Florida  for  getting  together. 

The  significant  thing  about  that  is  that  it  is  the  first  effort  looking 
toward  anything  approaching  a  wide-sc?Je  cooperative  juarketing  program  for 
vegetable  and  small  gruit  grov'ers,  in  this  country.    Growers  of  celery,  and 
potatoes,  and  tomatoes,  and  peppers,  and  watermelons,  and  a  nu'aber  of  other 
commodities  in  Florida,  are  xolanning  to  present  a,  solid  front  in  marketing  their 
stuff. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  is  encom- aging  them  to  take  tha.t  forward  step*  The 
new  sales  agency  may  develop  a.s  a  regional  sales  agency  for  Florida  vegetable 
and  fruit  co-ops. 

As  you  recall,  the  5:ct  which  established  the  Federal  F.2>rm  Boardi,  in  its 
very  first  section,  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote  the  ef- 
fective merchandising  of  agricultui-al  commodities,  among  other  ways,  "by  en- 
couraging the  orgajiization  of  producers  into  effective  associations,  or  corpora- 
tions, under  their  own  control,  for  greater  unity  of  effort  in  marketing." 

According  to  Mr.  G-a.rdner,  there  is  big  need  for  "greater  unity  of  effort  in 
marketing"  vegetables.    For  example,  in  Florida  there  are  some  fifty  farmers 
cooperative  associations  selling  truck  commodities  many  of  which  move  through 
the  same  trade  channels  to  the  same  customers  at  terminal  markets.    Each  of  those 
organizations  has  its  ow^-,^^parate  sales  agency.    Bach  sells  with  little 
knowledge  or  regard  for/oiner  associations  may  be  doing. 

The  plan  is  to  get  as  many  as  possible  of  those  fifty  united  to  unify  the 
sale  of  their  stuff,  through  one  organization  which  will  embrace  the  entire 
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Florida  vegetable  grovdng  region.    In  that  v/ay,  growers  will  not  only  increase 
their  hex  gaining  po^^'er,  "but  cut  out  much  \^'asteful  duplication  of  selling- 
forces. 

Similajf  need  for  truck  growers  to  unite  exists  in  other  Dig  vegetalDle 
regions  of  the  country.    For  th.^.t  reason,  fpTmers  all  over  the  United  States 
may  ^ell  ?^atch  de^^elopnent s  in  Florida. 

The  Farm  So^jrd's  program  of  encourageniont  has  hegun  to  hring  results 
in  Florid?  first,  it  seems,  "because  conditions  there  are  extra  good  for  "cring- 
ing the  organizations  into  a  -ujiified  prograin.     In  the  first  place,  tv^enty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  movement  of  veget:''bles  from  Florida  is  already  handled 
by  farmers'  co-ops.    Then,  too,  Florida  ships  at  a  time  when  relatively  few 
other  regions  arc  shipping.    For  that  reason,  the  possibilities  of  exercis- 
ing judgement  in  the  m--.rketing,  the  distribution  and  movement  of  the  crops 
are  very  great . 

.\n3n7ay,  the  four  larger  associations  in  Florida,  have  agreed  to  meet 
and  set  up  a  central  org.?uiization  for  veget;:-:bles  and  fruits  other  than  citrus. 
These  four  associations  handle  at  least  ha.lf  of  the  truck  handled  by  Florida 
cooperatives.    One  of  those  associ:? tions  deals  in  potatoes  only.    A  second 
one  markets  tomatoes,    k  third  sells  celery  and  a  small  proportion  of  other 
truck  crops,    A  fourth  h5.ndles  a  line  of  vai-ious  vegetables  in  which  celery 
and  tomatoes  predominate. 

Some  folks,  on  first  thought,  might  be  inclined  to  shy  at  that  idea  of 
marketing  more  tha.n  one  cominodity  through  the  same  sales  agency.    Yet  there 
is  good  reason  for  it,     A.s  Mr,  Cjardner  points  out,  the  different  kinds  of 
truck  crops  are  not  orxly  sold  to  the  same  members  of  the  trade,  but  in  many 
instances,  a  single  truck  farmer  grows  more  than  one  kind  of  crop. 

That  being  the  case,  unless  the  organization  handles  a  variety  of  com- 
modities, it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  join  more  tha.n  one  association. 
Either  that,  or  he  will  have  to  ma^rket  one  kind  of  crop  through  the  associa- 
tion, and  another  crop  on  the  outside.    That  situa.tion  is  unfa.vorable  to  co- 
operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  of  handling  a  variety  of  commodities 
so  long  as  they  move  through  the  same  channels  of  trr.de  or  to  the  same  cus- 
tomers is  well  established,  and  ha-s  been  long  accepted. 

For  example,  Mr,  Gardner  cites  the  case  of  the  canneries,    A.s  a  rule, 
our  canneries  don't  confine  themselves  to  handling  just  one  product.  They 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  sell  a  varietjr  of  products.    The  m.embers  of  the 
trade  generallj?"  want  as  com.plete  a  line  as  possible  for  the  cannery  to  handle 
economically.    In  recent  yearSf  certain  C':'.lifornia  cajining  concerns  ha.ve  gone 
so  far  as  to  add  Florida  gra-pe-fruit  to  make  their  line  of  canned  goods  more 
complete. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  of  the  fresh  vegetable  business  to 
find  examples  of  the  successful  application  of  this  well-established  principle. 
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In  the  actual  selling  of  vegetables  "by  private  individuals  and  organizations, 
^e  all  I'zaoxT  it  lias  long  "been  a  coimon  practice,  for  the  sam.e  individual  to 
sell  a  nunber  of  different  truck  crops  in  the  sane  market  or  to  the  sane 
derJer, 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Gardner  points  out,  that  in  Florida  itself  there  are 
successful  cooperatives  handling  a  large  number  of  truck  crops.    The  plan  of 
cooperation  of  cooperatives  handling  different  crops  which  move  through  the 
sane  trade  channels  to  the  sane  customers  is  therefore  nell  grounded  in  the 
experience  of  individual  growers  and  local  organizations. 

As  Mr.  C-axdner  sees  it,  the  present  getting  together  of  these  Florida 
associations  is  a  highly  encouragiiig  developnent  looking  toward  a  Florida 
regionaJ.  association  which  will  enable  Florida  :5rowers  to  present  a  united 
front  in  marketing  their  various  truck  crops.    He  says  it  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  sales  service  for  the  smaller  associations  by  means  of  a 
centraJ.ized  organization. 

Vegetable  associations,  a.s  a  rule,  perform  more  services  for  their 
members  and  the  management  pjid  the  growers  are  in  closer  touch  tha;i  is  the 
case  with  orgajiizations  handling  many  other  kinds  of  farm  products. 

This,  Mr.  G-ardner  thinks,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  strong  feeling 
among  members  for  their  individuaJ  local  association  as  opposed  toother  asso- 
ciations.   He  holds  that  it  is  higlily  significant  that  truck  farraers' 
associations  ha.ve  begun  to  lay  aside  petty  rivalries  and  cooperate  to  their 
mutual  advantage  in  a  wide-scale  marl^et  program. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  /:^iLIOUITCEI^!EITT;     You  have  just  heard  from  a  specialist  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  how  farmers  in  Florida  are  getting  together  for  the  sale  of  truck 
crops.     This  time  next  week,  you  can  watch  for  another  report  on  what  farmers 
are  doing  toward  getting  together  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Feder?,l  Farm 
Board. 


i 
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\      R  E  C  F  i  V  E  D  j 


YOim  imr.  EEP0RT3H  AT  ^ASKIUGTOIT. 


yridpy  ,  September  26,  I93O. 


NOT  FOR  PIBLICi^rOl^T-^---  - 


TIME;     10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  No.  5^:    H0!7  A  MILK  PHODUCTS  PL.ANT  UTILIZES  SEIM-MILK. 

-iATivTOUNCEl.'IEIvTT;     Your  P^xni  Reporter  at  TTashin.i'ton  strpys  a  ":it  fro:::  the  field 
of  dairy-P-'ffiinNG'  this  week,  and  he  ^ives  us  another  peek  into  a  dairy 
r.ienuf acturing  plant.    He's  going  to  tell  us  the  story  of  skir.i-:7iilk  —  vrhat 
happens  to  the  r.ilk  that  you  sell  to  ir.ilk  plants  after  the  hutterfat  is  removed, 
illl  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


After  you've  sold  your  whole  rllk  to  a  nilk-products  pla:it,  what  "be- 
cones  of  it? 


After  the  hutterfat  has  heen  skir.xied  off  of  nilk  testing  kfo/the  plant 
still  has  on  its  hands  about  70  per  cent  of  the  rdlk  solids  VTliich  it  paid  for. 
To  put  it  in  plainer  terns,  a;^Dproxir.iately  85  pounds  out  of  every  h-ondred  re- 
nains  a.s  skir-".iilk. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  the  Utilization  of  this  skim-milk  is  quite  a 
problem.    It  may  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  on  the  plant's 
balance  sheet  —  and  usually  does. 

Running  a  big  milk-products  plajit  —  such  as  a  whole-milk  creamery,  or 
a  condensary,  or  a  dry-milk  plant  —  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  like 
running  a  m-eat-packing  business,  in  this  respect.     It  is  said  that  meat-packers 
ha.ve  utilized  every  by-product  to  be  fonnd  in  a  hog  exce-ot  the  saueal  and  the 
curl  of  the  tail.     Md.  a  friend  tells  me  that  now  they're  even  putting  the 
squeals  in  bottles  and  selling  them  for  whistles.    3e  that  as  it  may,  the 
by-products  of  meat-packing  are  about  as  important  as  meat-packing  —  perhaps 
more  important  in  some  causes. 

In  a  business  way,  the  problem  of  the  manufacturer  of  milk  products 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  packer's.    His  problem  is  to  dispose  of  his 
surplus  milk  in  the  most  profitable  way.    Now,  in  the  case  of  the  big  creamery 
buying  whole  m.ilk,  the  surplus  would  be  skim-milk.     The  creameryman  might  make 
it  into  cottage  cheese.    He  m.ight  condense  it,  or  dry  it  into  powdered  form, 
or  he  might  transform  it  into  casein.    These  axe  the  four  main  products  of  a 
milk  plant. 


— ooOoo — 


Sutterfat 
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"Tell,  someone  says,  "That's  true  of  the  "bi^  creaTiery.    But  should  a 
condensary,  say,  or  a  dry-rnilh  plant,  ha.ve  a  surplus?    They  use  this  railh  in 
inanuf  ac  tur  ing  the  i  r  pro  due  t  s .  " 

Tlie  answer  coines  from  Hr.   C.   S.  Tririhle,  one  of  the  dairy  :':anuf acturing 
specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Depar tnent  of  .1,:,Ti culture, 

■.■;r.  Tri:^.^"ble  says  that  the  trend  is  —  and  a.s  a  matter  of  f  a^ct ,  must 
'be  —  tonajTds  diversification.     That  meejis  that  the  most  successful  milk- 
products  plants  proTDafoly  must  "be  equipped  to  m.anufacture  more  than  one  product. 
The  modern  condensa.ry  also  has  machinery  for  mailing  dr3r-milh,  and  perhaps 
casein.    The  dry-mil:^  plant  ha.s  a.  va,cui;m  pan,  for  condensing  milh,  and  it  has 
va.ts  for  2hesse,  and  it  may  manufacture  some  butter.     And  so  on.    The  point 
is  tha.t  the  more  v/ays  a  plant  has  of  disposing  of  the  mhlk  it  'bu3i^s ,  the  more 
apt  it  is  to  bo  successfi^J. .     The  reason  is  ver^''  obvious.     It's  the  sane  reason 
that  diversification  generally  pays  in  faJ*ming.    !7nen  the  condensed  mdlli 
markets  are  glutted,  or  otherwise  weak,  the  manufacturer  can  divert  m.ore  of 
his  milk  to  marking  casein,  or  cottage  cheese,  or  powdered  milk.     And  so  on 
around  the  circle,    "'ith  two,  or  three,  or  four  products  to  pick  from,  he  should 
have  a-t  least  one  all  the  time  that  is  profitable. 

How,  of  course,  wo^i'o  not  talking  about  the  small  plants.    The  small 
plant  ordinaj'ily  skims  the  farmer's  milk  and  sells  the  skim-milk  back  to  him. 
It  takes  volume  to  make  it  practical  to  ha.ve  this  expensive  eouipment  which  we 
have  been  talking  a.bout. 

the 

'Tha^t  lir.  Trimble  told  me  applies  mainly  to/big  plants  —  an  ice-cream 
plant,  or  a  condensaxy,  or  a  big  creamery.    Mr.  Trim.ble  said  tha^-t  in  the  dairy 
sections  of  the  iJorthwest,   quite  3.  fev;  creameries  are  now  buying  whole  milk  — 
and  utilizing  the  skrm-milk  for  other  products. 

There's  another  reason,  of  course,  why  it  often  pays  certain  types  of 
big  milk-products  plan.ts  to  have  more  than  one  basket  t,o  put  their  eggs  in. 
Baring  the  flush  season,  they  always  get  a  surplus  supplj;-  of  milk.     If  the 
plant  is  equipped  to  condense  this  m.ilk,  or  drj/  it,  why  it  can  store  it  away 
and  hold  it  until  ready  for  marketing.     The  manager  doesn't  have  to  worry 
about  disposing  of  it  all  at  once,  as  he  would  lia.vo  to  do  if  he  manufactjrcd 
only  ice-cream,  or  cottage  cheese,  or  other  perishable  products. 

These  ajre  economdc  problems  of  the  dairy-products  m.anuf acturer  and  are 
of  great  direct  iimportance  to  him.    Tlicy  are  also  of  great  im;portance  to  the 
dairy  fariT.er,  because  the  price  the  m.ajraf ~cturor  caji  pay  for  mdlk  depends 
upon  what  he  can  sell  it  for.    But  I  think  it  i_s  a  matter  of  interest  to  l-znow 
v/liat  becomes  of  your  mil>~.     For  instance,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  when  you 
buy  a  printed  magazine  that  you  m.ay  be  buying  back  somie  of  your  own  milk? 
It's  perfectly  possible.     In  fact,  the  biggest  use  of  casein  —  which  is  made 
from  skim-m.ilk  —  is  in  the  paper  industry.     It  is  a  binder  for  the  clay  which 
is  used  to  coa>.t  paper.     Seventy  per  cent  of  all  casein  is  used  for  this 
purpose. 
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Or  perhaps  your  skim-niilk  might  come  "back  to  you  in  the  form  of  j^'lue. 
The  Federal  government,  I'm  told,  used  I3  million  pounds  of  casein  during  the 
world  wpT',  making  glue  for  the  airplane  industry.     Casein  glue  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  oeing  water-proof,  and  it  can.  "be  used  cold. 

I  don't  need  to  mention  the  m.any  other  products  for  which  ce-sein  is 
used  —  "buttons,  fountain  pens,  com"bs,  cigarette  holders,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.    This  is  the  more  spectacular  side  of  the  ca.sein  industry.     Aad.  it  seems 
to  he  the  hetter  -.Diown  side,  although  actually  these  products  take  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  total  casein  misnuf actured. 

And  who  Icnows?  —  There  may  "be  plenty  of  romaaice  in  dry  milk  and  con- 
densed milk,  too.     The  milk  yov.  ujisuspectingly  sell  today  may  "be  used  next 
summer  by  some  family  on  a  lonely  islajid  in  the  South  Sea.s  —  or  "by  aji  explorer 
in  the  jungles  of  Africa.    For  all  I  Imow,  I  might  "buy  it  off  the  shelves  of 
som.e  grocery  store  here  in  'Jashington,  D.  C. 

It's  VERY  possi"ble,  of  course,  that  you  yourself  might  get  it  "back,  in 
the  form  of  dried  "buttermilk,  for  your  poultry  or  livestock. 

The  aiuount  of  skim-mdlk  used  for  cottage  cheese  ajid  com^jercial  "buttermilk 
depends  on  the  am.ount  of  these  products  that  can  be  sold  immediately^ ,  "because 
they  e,re  perishable.     Some  plants  have  built  up  their  market  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  use  practically  all  their  surplus  milk  for  cottage  cheese.    But  these 
are  exceptions. 

How  I  see  it's  getting  about  time  for  me  to  turn  the  microphone  back 
to  your  annoLmcer.     I'd  just  like  to  say  tha.t,  so  far  as  I  Imow,  there's  no 
moral  in  what  I've  reported  to  you  today.     I  thought  that  these  facts  Mr. 
Trimble  gave  me  v/ere  interesting,  aiid  I  hope  you  fomid  them^.  interesting. 

Oenerally  speaking,  ajiything  that  ai'fects  the  dairy  m.anuf acturing  in- 
dustry is  also  apt  to  affect  producers.     And  so,  the  trends  in  the  utilization 
of  skim-milk,  after  all,  may  very  well  be  of  something  m.ore  than  pa.ssing 
interest,  to  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  long  run.     At  least,  it's  something  to 
think  about. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIIKj  AMMOUrTGEI^lNiT:    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  'Washington  has  just  brouglit  you 
a  few  sideliglits  on  how  big  milk  products  plants  utilize  skim-mdlk.    This  con- 
cludes his  reports  from^  Station   for  this  week.    He'll  be  back  again 

a.t  this  same  time  Monday. 


I 


-g^R  MM  REPORTER  AT  WA3HIUGT01T 


Monday  Sept emlDer  29,1§30 


NOT  lOR  PUBLICATION 


SpG;?Jking  Time:  10  Minutes 


All  Regions* 


LOOK  OUT   -.EOR    THE    BROOD    SOW    THII  FALL. 


OPSUIITG-  AMOUUCEIvIBlZC;    Every  Monday  Yq-ut  Washington  Farm  Reporter  iDroadcasts 
the  results  of  a  personal  interview  with  some  livestock  specialist  in  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    The  subject  for  today  is,  LOOK  OUT 
FOR  THE  BROOD  SOW  THIS  FALL.    Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Reporter? 


You  "bet  your  boots  I  am.    I*m  ,alv7ays  ready  to  talk  about  livestock 
and  livestock  problems,  and  you  know,  folks,  there  are  often  REAL  PROBLEMS 
connected  with  the  livestock  industry.    I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  one  of 
those  problems  to-day. 

Raising  livestock  is  lil©  riding  on  a  train.    You  can  make  all  the 
preparations  you  wan$  to  make  before  the  tra,in  pulls  up  to  the  station,  but 

v/-hen  the  conductor  hollers  "all  aboard"-  ---well,  you  had  just  better  be 

aboard,  thait^s  all.     In  the  raising  of  livestock  you  can  make  all  the  pre- 
parations you  want  to  make  before  the  young  animals  arrive,  but  when  they 
put  in  their  appearance- — • — -everything  ought  to  be  ready  to  taJce  care  of 


You  may  be  able  to  catch  the  train  after  it  starts  but  you  take  a 
c|2ance.    You  may  be  able  to  save  most  of  the  young  animals  without  any 
special  preparations,  but  again  ydiu  take  a  chance*    Remember  that  careful 
planning  and  prep ar at  ion  are  important  fa.ctors  that  oijght  to  be  considered 
wisely  in  the  livestock  industry. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  tell  you  about  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion that  I  have  just  iiad  with  Ih;  S,  S«  Buckley  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of 
Uncle  Sam^s  Office  of  Swine  Investigation.     Dr.  Buckley  used  to  be  connected 
with  the  University  of  Maryla.nd,  but  he's  been  working  for  Uncle  Sam  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  majiy  problems  connec- 
ted with  the  hog  industry. 

This  being  the  fall  season  and  the  time  of  farrowing  for  many  hog 
raisers,  naturally  the  discussion  drifted  in  that  direction,  aiid  now  I 
want  you  to  get  the  first  big  point  the  doctor  gave  me.    Here  it  is: 


•ooOoo— 


them. 


i^Ab  tii6  conclusion  of  successful  mating  of  hogs  NOTHING  further  can 
iDe  done  to  influence  inherited  quality,"    In  other  words^  after  the  mating  . 
itJs  up  to  the  hog  raiser  to  tal^e  care  of  the  hrood  sowsj  and  when  the  pigs 
are  farrowed,  taJke  care  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  most  profit- 
able hogs  for  the  market  or  for  the  home  tahle, 

"Dr« Buckley"—--* I  said,  "what  is  the  most  critical  period  in  a  hog's 

life?" 

"That  depends,"  he  answered,  "but  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
criticd  period,  the  most  important  stage  in  the  development  of  a  market 
hog  is  the  period  during  which  the  sow  is  CARRYING-  iier  young  and  during  the 
SUCKLING  period  of  the  new-'horn  pigs." 

Of  course,  you  listeners  can  interpret  that  statement  just  as  well 
as  I  can.  It  siiiiply  means  that  hog  raisers  ought  to  take  special  care  of 
brood  sows  while  they  are  carrying  pigs  and  t^hen  be  ready  and  prepared  to 
give  the  pigs  proper  care  and  attention  just  as  soon  as  they  are  farrowed 
and  until  they  are  weaned  or,  as  we  commonly  say,  "able  to  root  for  them- 
selves o" 

According  to  Dr.  Buckley,  brood  sows  ought  to  be  properly  fed  and 
nourished  at  all  times,  but  this  is  especially  important  while  they  are 
carrying  pigs.    During  this  period  th^  must  be  completely  and  a^ly 
nourished  ^ith  suitable  feeds  and  water.     In  addition  brood  sows  ought 
to  have  plenty  of  exercise  and  be  exposed  to  the  natural  variations 
of  sunlight,  tenTpera,ture,  and  fresh  air.    They  must  also  have  good,  com- 
fortable, dry,  and  clean  quarters  for  rest  and  sleep. 

The  brood  sow*s  condition,  when  due  to  farrow,  mast  be  strong  and 
vigorous  in  order  to  bring  forth  successfully  a  litti^  of  strong,  active 
pigs.    The  brood  sow  imist  further  be  fortified  with  the  ability  to  nurse  her 

litter   from  having  acquired  a  healthy  reserve  of  flesh  and  energy 

before  the  time  of  farrowing. 

Uncle  Sam^s  hog  specialist  says  tliat  the  quality  of  a  hog  at  the 
market  is  largely  dependent  upon  its  quality  at  the  time  of  farrowing. 
Putting  it  another  way,  a  well-fed  and  well-managed  sow  is  ^t  to  farrow 
a  better  quality  of  pigs  th-an  one  in  poor  or  medim  condition. 

The  success  of  the  business  of  swine  production  does  not  rest  pri- 
marily on  market ingg  but  upon  the  PRODUCT  TO  BE  JAARKSTED,  and  the  way 
the  brood  sow  is  handled  and  managed  helps  to  determine  the  quality  of 
pig  to  be  farrowed,  fed  and  marketed.    Therefore  it  pays  to  take  care  of 
the  brood  sow,  especially  while  :she  is  carrying  her  pigs. 

Drc  Buckley  says,   "The  fate  of  a  pig  rests  upon  the  intelligent 
and  painstaking  care  exercised  by  the  hog  grower.    To  be  well  born  is  the 
first  requisite"  and  then  it*s  up  to  the  hog  raiser  to  see  that  the  pig 
gets  everything  coming  to  it— —-and  if  it  does,  and  is  the  right  kind' of 

a  pig  from  a  good  strain  of  hogs  —it's  very  apt  to  go    "over  the  top"  at 

the  market. 

At  this  point  I  interr-upted  the  speaker  to  ask  about  the  feed  for  the 
brood  sow,  especially  this  year  when  corn,  and  many  other  livestock  feeds 
are  short* 
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"C3i,yes,"  he  remarkod,  "thafc   is  mighty  important.    Well,  now,  Siuong 
the  feeds  commonly  used  for  sows  during  the  gestation  period  are  corn,  v^heat 
middlirgs,  or  wheat  shorts,  tankage  or  fishmea4.,  legume  hays,  and  supplemen- 
tary minerals,  the  latter  principally  t  o  supply  lime  axLd  phosphorus," 

"That^s  the  usual  feeding  material  for  normal  years,  isn't  it?"  I 

asked, 

"Yes,  it  is,"  he  answered,  "hut  with  the  scarcity  of  corn  this  year 

and  the  prohahle  high  price  and  the  i3UimA.ircE  01  ^/HMTJf^—- CEEAP  WHEAT— 

that  ought  to  suggest  a  change  from  the  usual  feedirg  practices  in  many 
sections." 

"Can  you  give  me  a  ration-  including  wheat2"  I  questioned. 

"Sure,"  he  said,"  I  can  do  that,"    Running  through  some  papers  on 
his  desk  he  pulled  forth  a  paper  and  said,  "-^ere's  one  I  worked  out  for  a 
Corn  Belt  hog  raiser  the  otiaer  day.    Feeding  average-weight  "brood  sows 
with  ahout  one  and  a  half  to  1fcwo  pouids  daily  for  each  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  of  hog  hy  the  following  plan  o-ught  to  si:3pply  satisfactory  nourishment, 
and  with  all  other  conditions  favorahle,  develop  good  strong  pigs," 

Now  for  the  ration  and  also  the  method  of  feeding.    Are  you  ready  with 
that  radio  pencil  a:id  paper?      Here  we  go, 

"Scatter  widely  over  the  ground  3  po-ujids  of  number  2  yellow,  shelled 
corn  for  EACH  sow  in  the  feed  lot,    lText,f'iaad  in  a  trough  a  mixture  of  3 
pounds  of  ground  wheat,  one  pound  of  wheat  hran  or  shorts,  and  one-half 
pound  of  tankage  or  fishjneal  for  EACH  SOW." 

"Want  to  say  anything  ahout  water?"  I  queried, 

"Yes,"  he  said.     "At  some  distance  from  the  feeding  trough  or  plat- 
form provide  a  constant  supply  of  good  water.    Also  at  a  convenient  place 
set  up  a  feed  rack  for  supplying  alfalfa,  clover  or  other  legume  hay,  A 
mineral  mixture  should  he  available       all  times  in  a  self-feeder." 

ITaturally  it's  getting  late  to  malce  any  material  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sow  that  is  to  farrow  this  fall,  hut  a  few  weeks  will  help, 
even  though  she^s  been  half-way  neglected  up  to  this  time.     If  you  l^ve 
partly  neglected  the  sow— —or  have  the  pigs  now — < — you  can  start  right 
in  to  feeding  and  managing  them  in  the  proger  manner,  and  that  will  help. 

You  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  ready  for  the  pigs  that  are  to  be 
farrowed  next  spring  so  begin  at  once  to  take  care  of  the  sow  that  is  to 
farrow  next  l^iarch  or  April, 

Rememher  that  complete,  aurple  rations,  good  water,  exercise,  and 
comfortable,  dry  quarter  are  imperative,  if  best  results  are  to  be  secured 
from  the  litters  to  be  farrowed  next  spring, 

Now  folks,  I  may  have  talked  too  fast  for  you  to  catch  all  the  points  • 
You  can  get  than  all  by  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  EARl^  BEPORTEH  QE  SEPmiBER 
29,  1930,  aid  you  can  get  additional  hog  information  by  asking  for  a  copy  of 
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farmers*  Bulletin  l;To.l437-F,  called  ^WIHE  PRODUCTION," 

ooOoo— 


CLOS.I.IT&  piTOUITCELIBM'S    Yoti  have  iDeen  listening  to  ^oiir  Washington  Farm 

Reporter  -iln  a  broadcast  from  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 

Department  of  Agricult-ure,    Drop  us  a  line  if  you  want  a  copy  of  the 
imi  REPORTER  FOR  SEPTE!yl3SR  29,1930  or  of  Farmers*  Bulletin  lTo.l437-F, 
called  HSmm  PRODUCTION." 


— ooOoo' 
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YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINrzTOU. 


Tuesday,  Sept.  30,  1930. 


UOT  ?0R  PUBLICATIOIJ 

Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes. 

Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Uo.  55:    IThat  About  Yotj-T  Seed  Corn? 

A^OUNCMMT;    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  "been  to  see  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  specialists  about  seed  corn.     That  is  an  important  question 
every  year  in  every  part  of  the  country.     This  year  the  drought  has  made  it 
more  important  than  ever  in  some  sections.     The  reporter  brings  a  timely  word 
of  warning  to  us.    Well,  Mr.  Reporter,  what  about  our  seed  corn?   

— ooOoo — 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  corn  in  this  country  that  will  not  pro- 
duce grain  enough  this  year  for  seed. 

Before  we  start  "viewing  with  alarm,"  however,  I  want  to  tell  you  a 
little  about  my  visit  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Richey,   the  corn  breeding  expert  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Usually,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
you'll  find  Mr.  Richey  working  out  in  the  corn  field  on  Arlington  Farm  just 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  Washington.     I  just  happened  to  catch  him  in 
his  office.    He  showed  me  a  sort  of  map  of  the  country  he  has  made. 

He  made  up  that  map  out  of  ears  of  corn,  just  to  show  the  different 
types  and  varieties  of  corn  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  talk 
about  our  com  crop  —  there  are  many  of  them.  It  is  surprising  ?/hat  a  local 
crop  com  is.  As  Mr.  Richey  pointed  out,  a  variety  which  grows  first-rate  in 
one  section  of  the  country,  often  behaves  very  differently  in  another  section 
where  conditions  are  a  little  different.  The  variety  must  be  suited  to  the 
locality. 

That  fa.ct  stands  out  like  a  sycamore  tree  in  a  grave-yard. 

In  some  fields,  corn  never  formed  ears  this  season.     In  other  fields 
the  heat  and  drought  prevented  pollination;  there  are  cobs,  but  no  grain.  In 
other  areas,  the  grain  is  formed  but  it  is  short  and  chaffy.     The  crop  reports 
show  that  practically  everywhere  east  of  Colorado  corn  prospects  are  very  un- 
even.    In  general,  the  poorest  corn  is  where  the  drought  was  most  severe  and 
came  the  earliest.     In  all  States  there  .are  some  fine  fields  of  corn,  mostly 
on  low  bottoms  which  are  too  wet  most  seasons.    Many  may  be  able  to  get  seed 
from  such  fields.    But  it  may  not  be  well  to  go  too  far  afield.     Tife  must  re- 
member that  the  seed  should  be  locally  adaptable. 
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We  have  to  do  something.     We  have  to  do  something  promptly.    Next  spring 
may  he  too  late.     Corn  which  might  "be  saved  for  seed  now  may  have  heen  fed  hy 
next  spring. 

If  we  can' t  get  seed  on  our  own  farm,  possihly  a  neighbor  may  have  some 
to  spare.     The  County  Agent  or  State  J^ri cultural  Experiment  Station  may  know 
some  nearhy  area  where  corn  v/as  not  hit  so  hard  or  v/here  there  may  "be  some  old 
com  available  for  seed.     Don't  put  off  getting  a  supply  of  seed  until  you 
may  have  to  huy  from  a  distance  and  get  seed  unsuited  for  growing  in  the 
locality. 

Ordinarily  we  select  "big,  well-filled  ears  for  seed.  Some  of  us  are 
not  going  to  "be  ahle  to  do  that  this  year.     We  have  nothing  "but  nuhhins. 

However,  Mr.  Hichey  says  that  a  four-inch  nu'bhin  with  a  hundred  well- 
developed  kernels  of  a  productive,  adapted  variety  from  a  drought-ruined  field 
is  likely  to  "be  better  seed  corn  than  a  ten  inch  ear  from  100  miles  north  or 
south. 

That  may  sound  shocking  to  some  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  care- 
fully selecting  only  those  ears  which  are  reasonably  well  filled  at  butt  and 
tip  and  have  fairly  straight  rows  of  kernels.     In  general,  the  idea  is  to  use 
only  the  best  for  seed. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  however,  where  the  drought  has  cut  the 
yield  to  a  few  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  there  are  no  big  ears,  the  nubbins 
may  represent  the  best. 

To  replace  a  productive  strain  well  adapted  to  the  locality  with 
varieties  from  a  distance,  Mr.  Hichey  warned  me,  m.ay  not  only  cause  lower 
yield  next  year,  but  for  years  to  come. 

In  general,  seed  corn  should  be  selected  in  the  field  from  stalks  which 
yield  best  in  equal  competition  with  others.    It  should  be  of  a  variety  which 
succeeds  well  and  matures  under  the  usual  local  conditions.     As  near  as  possi- 
ble, save  ears  only  from  stalks  free  from  disease.     Select  dropping  ears 
which  shed  rain  readily.  —  And,  by  the  way,  you  can  get  other  good  sugges- 
tions from,  the  bulletin  on  "Better  Seed  Corn. "    "Better  Seed  Corn"  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  l^To.  1175~^>  prepared  by  Department  of  Agriculture  experts 
and  available  to  anyone  who  writes  for  it, 

Hemember,  this  is  a  job  for  the  here  and  now.     Don't  put  off  insuring 
yourself  a  supply  of  the  best  well-adapted  seed  corn  to  be  had. 

Tlie  same  day  you  gather  the  seed,  hang  it  in  a  dry,  airy  place.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  cure  seed  corn  is  to  hang  it  from  the  rafters  of  a  b^rn 
or  an  open  shed.. 

The  vitality  of  seed  often  is  reduced  by  leaving  it  in  a  sack  or  a 
pile  for  even  a  day  after  gathering.    Hang  the  ears  so  the  air  can  circulate 
around  them  and  so  they  won' t  touch  each  other. 
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After  hanging  in  the  shed  or  lying  on  the  rack  a  couple  of  months,  the 
seed  ears  should  "be  dry  as  a  "hone."    You  can  leave  them  Tvhere  they  are,  or 
store  them  in  mouse-proof  "barrels,  or  hoxes,  or  crates  during  the  winter. 
In  any  case,  never  expose  seed  corn  to  damp  air.    The  ears  ma;^^  ahsorh  moisture 
and  he  injured.    Don't  let  them  freeze  before  they  are  thoroughly  dried  out. 

Some  farmers  put  the  thoroughly  dried  seed  ears  in  the  center  of  a 
bin  and  fill  with  loose  dry  wheat  or  oats  to  protect  them  from  the  rats  and 
mice. 

I  notice  in  the  "Rat  Control"  bulletin,  that's  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1533-F  of  the  bulletins  put  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
t-ore  —  corncribs  sho^ald  be  equipped  with  metal  rat  guards  at  the  tops  of  the 
foundation  posts  or  they  should  be  entirely  closed  in  with  wire  mesh  to  keep 
out  the  rats.     That  bulletin  has  other  suggestions  for  fighting  rats.  If 
you  don't  already  know  all  the  ways  to  rid  the  place  of  rats,  better  write 
for  that  bulletin,  too.    You  will  need  it  to  save  other  crops  than  corn.  The 
rat  is  still  our  worst  enemy  in  the  animal  world. 

But  in  keeping  the  seed  com  over  winter  you  want  to  also  protect  it 
from  insects.     The  bulletin  on  "Stored-G-rain  Pests"  will  give  you  a  lot  of 
interesting  information  about  the  insect  pest  which  may  damage  your  seed  corn 
if  you  don't  take  care. 

Let  me  repeat,  get  the  best  seed  com  to  be  had  from  the  locally 
adapted  supply.     Seed  corn  is  going  to  be  scarce  in  many  sections  next  spring. 
Look  to  your  needs  before  it  is  too  late  to  get  good  seed  of  varieties  suited 
to  your  conditions,. 

— ooOoo — 

il-JUOUI^^CEMEiTT;     Let's  repeat  the  title  a:id  niomber  of  those  bulletins.  You 
can  get  them  either  by  writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C.     "Better  Seed 
Com"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  II75-F.     "Rat  Control"  is  Farmers'  B^olletin 
No.  1533-F.    Aid  "Stored-arain  Pests"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  I260-F. 


